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SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Harprr’s Harrrr’s and 
Harrrr’s Bazar may be had for the years 1882, 
1883, and 1884. Those wishing to complete their 
files will please send in their orders promptly. 


. Jt ig Messrs. Harrer & Brorners’ intention mn 


future to keep the back numbers of these period- 
acals for three years only. : 


“It meets the wants of young readers so exactly and perps ty it ie 


so fresh and healthy in tone, that its in a household is to be re- 
joiced at, and its thoroughly Boston Transcript. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An WreEKLY. 


_ Number 282, issued March 24, opens with a story by that popular 
writer Mas. W. J. Hays, with an illustration. Jimmy Brown gives 


us the benefit of his wise and original reflections on “ Ghosts.” 


“ Odd Fish in the Vegetable World” is the appropriate title of 
an article by Mas. Herrick, illustrated with drawings by the author. 
“ Egg-shell Fancies” are some ideas of a simple and practical char- 
acter in anticipation of Easter. 

The principal illustration is the full-page by Tucustrup, showing 
a part of the procession at the 

“INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT CLEVELAND,” 
with an article giving a ret of other famous inaugurations. 
Other illustrations “A Solo and “ The Lady 
and the Ladle,” both of which are of a humorous character, as alzo 
is “A Newspaper Puff,” one of Howarp Pyie’s amusing pages. 


HARPER'S Youna Prope, $2 00 PER YRAR. 
A specimen copy of Harrrr’s Younc Prorix will be sent on 
receipt of four, cents in postage stamp. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


New York. Sarcrnay, Marcu 28, 1885 


THE CONTEST. 
HE contest which has begun at Washington is one 
of the most important in the history of American 
administrations. Its result will go far to determine 
how soon the control of the government shall be re- 
stored to the people from the hands of professional 
and mercenary politicians, where the spoils system 
places it, and how soon a general election shall be- 
come again, what it should be in every free country, a 
fair contest between parties representing different 
policies, instead of a fierce and desperate struggle be- 
tween two huge factions standing for no distinctive 
measures or purpose, and merely grasping at the enor- 
mous emoluments of the public service. The conse- 
quences of this latter system in degrading the service, 
in fanning party spirit to fury, in corrupting polities, 
in obstructing the public business, and in promoting 
fraud, extravagance, and recklessness, are familiar to 
every intelligent American, and it is the clear percep- 
tion of them which has compelled the passage of the 
reform act,and has forced even the most unscrupulous 
politicians to profess an interest in reform. The Ad- 
ministration may count upon the hearty sympathy 
and support of the most enlightened sentiment in the 
country in all determined efforts for reform. But it 
will encounter the most resolute opposition from the 
Bourbons of its own party,who demand every place in 
the civil service as a right, without regard to the effi- 
ciency and fitness of the incumbent, and equal hostility 
from the Bourbons oy the Republican party, who have 
quietly acquiesced in Republican infidelity to the prin- 
ciples of reform, and who will sneer and gibe at any 
Democratic effort to secure it. 

The position taken by the Democratic opponents 
of reform is perfectly open and frank. If the Demo- 
cratic President, they say, wishes to see his party over- 
whelmingly defeated at the first election that follows 
his inauguration, let him undertake reform. The Pre- 
sident, they say, and two of his Secretaries are from 
New York, and in -New York the election of next 
autumn will be the most important ever held, as it in- 
volves all the State officers. If the Administration 
wishes to see New York lost, let it renew the appoint- 
ment of a Republican Postmaster in the city, and 
nominate for the Collectorship any one but a Demo- 
cratic politician. This is the Bourbon defiance of the 
Administration. It is a declaration of what smal] 
politicians call] practical politics as against sentiment- 
al politics. Could there be any more conclusive proof 
of the assertion that the spoils system has destroy- 
ed the real function of parties in the government, 
and has made elections turn upon the bribery of pat- 
ronage? It is the confession upon the part of the 
Democrats who urge the argument, that there is no 
reason why one party should be preferred to the oth- 
er, and that Democratic success will not be due to any 
Democratic principle or to the expectation of a more 
honest or more economical administration of the State 
government, but to the unscrupulous activity of par- 
ty runners and bummers and “‘ boys” paid by public 
money distributed by a Democratic Administration. 
This is the exact meaning of the demand that the Ad- 
ministration shall not surrender to visionary reform- 
ers, and of the threat that its eyes will be suddenly 
opened if it does. 

The contest was inevitable, and it will continue un- 
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til the victory of reform is won. The in 

people of the United States have shown that they 
have had enough of pulling the government to pieces 
in évery detail at every election. One of the worst 
results of such absurd folly is that, rather than take 
the risk of it, the people would retain a party admin- 
istration which otherwise they would change. One 
of the strongest influences in recent campaigns has 
been the conviction of the infinite confusion and trou- 
ble and danger to the public inte at would fol- 
low a general tipping of the whole public service 
topsy-turvy, and filling every place with green and 
inexperienced men. It is another signal illustration 
of the manner in which the spoils system tends to de- 
feat the very object of elections, which is to choose 
between party policies. In the present conflict the 
President has strong convictions and plenty of cour- 
age. But the contest is tremendous, and he is en- 
titled to the hearty and open support of men of all 
parties who comprehend the nature and results of the 
evil with which he is struggling. Only by such a 
contest, however, can the reform be secured. No par- 
ty long in power and in possession of the entire serv- 
ice could achieve it. Change of party control of the 
Executive, without partisan proscription in the ser¥- 
ice, is indispensable to the secure establishment of the 
reformed system, because that alone can prove that it 
is an accepted principle of administration, and it can 
be best secured by an Executive who, except for his 
known interest and courage in the reform, would not 
have been elected. The scope of the reform is not to 
be judged by its details. It is not simply a question 
of a hundred thousand public employés, but, as was 
said by the Reform League on the eve of the election 
of 1882, 

“it proposes the restoration of political parties to their legitimate 
function as organized agencies of the popular will, the overthrow 


of government by patronage, the emancipation of the suffrage 
and of the press from a corrupt personal servility, the elevation 


» of the standards of public character and service; and it proposes 
. to accomplish these results by means which will place the transac- 


tion of the public business upon a business basis, open the public 
service to all the people, restore the self-respect of the public 
agents, and promote, as nothing else can promote, the cause of 
popular education.” 

That is civil service reform, and that is what the 
American people propose to secure, as certainly as 
they proposed thirty years ago to establish an anti- 
slavery national policy. ; 


FREEDOM OF WORSHIP. 


THE argument for the bill called the Freedom of 
Worship Bill, which is aimed at the House of Refuge, 
is based wholly upon the guarantee of the State Con- 
stitution: ‘‘The free exercise and enjoyment of. re- 
ligious profession and worship, without discrimina- 
tion or preference, shall forever be allowed in this 
State to all mankind.” The inference drawn from 
this guarantee by the advocates of the bill is that ev- 
ery inmate of a State institution, penal or reforma- 
tory or charitable, may require the State to furnish 
such paraphernalia as he may declare to be necessary 
to the free exercise and enjoyment of his religious 
profession and worship. It holds that if a pagan 
convict says that he can not worship freely without the 
sacrifice of goats and sheep and oxen, he may justly 
plead that his constitutional rights are denied to him 
if the animals are not furnished. a 

This would be so manifestly destructive of aliGrder 
and discipline in public institutions that it is obviously 
not a fair construction of the guarantee. Its fair in- 
terpretation is the equal security under the laws of 
every religious profession, and the prohibition of 
compulsory sectarian forms of worshjp in public in- 
stitutions. The trouble with the Roman Catholic 
claim is that while our whole polity is non;secta- 
rian, the Roman Church is absolutely sectarian, and 
not admitting that under a non-sectarian govern- 
ment public institutions must necessarily be neutral 
ground, from which all sectarian influences must be 
excluded, it insists that all which is not distinctively 
and actively Catholic is godless and to be condemn- 
ed. It is impossible practically to permit the pro- 
fessors of every form of religious faith to carry out 
their distinct and various preferences in public institu- 
tions. In the schools and the prisons and the asy- 
lums the State can know neither Jew nor Gentile, 
neither Catholic nor Protestant nor pagan. Its first 
object must be necessary and wholesome discipline. 
For the sick and the dying it will provide such re- 
ligious comfort as they may desire. But even such 
consolation can not be suffered to transcend necessary 
restraint. For the living it will furnish such reli- 
gious instruction as is not sectarian, and equal oppor- 
tunities of non-sectarian worship. 

Public institutions can not be allowed to become 
arenas of sectarian controversy and proselytism; nor 
in the particular case of the House of Refuge ought 
parents or guardians whose control of a child has 
ceased by the conviction and imprisonment of the 
child for crime to be allowed to choose for him a sec- 
tarian form of worship, and impose it both upon the 
child and the public institution during the term of his 
imprisonment. The bill which is now before the Le- 
gislature requires the managers of every institution 
for the reformation of juvenile delinquents to afford 
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all proper facilities for the religious services of the 
denomination to which the child or his parents o; 
guardians belong “to be had according to its rules 
and discipline.” This would ‘subject the discipline 
and moral direction of such institutions to the inter. 
ference of those who are not subordinated to the con- 
trol of the representatives of the State, who are by 
law responsible for that control. No inmate of 2 
public institution has any rights as a Jew, a pagan 

or a Christian, as a Baptist, a Presbyterian, a Shaker 
a Campbellite, or a Roman Catholic. But he has the 
right to worship as he, not as somebody for him, pre- 
fers, so far as the form of the worship is compatible 
with the proper discipline of the institution. 


A SERIOUS MATTER. 


In his inaugural address the President said, ‘‘ Those 
who worthily seek public employment have the right 
to insist that merit, that competency, shall be recog- 
nized, instead of party subserviency or the surrender 
of honest political belief.”” The Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, however, in selecting Mr. EuGrnr Hiaarns, if 
all that is said of Mr. Hicains be true, ‘‘ recognized” 
nothing whatever but party subserviency. 

That the Secretary should desire to have a political 
friend in the position of Appointment Clerk is not 
surprising. But he should be a man of unimpeach- 
able character, whose antecedents are indicative of 
sympathy with the declared policy of the Administra- 
tion, and his appointment should not be an emphatic 
illustration of the abuses which that policy proposes 
to correct. 

Mr. Hiaatns is alleged to be a person of doubtful 
character and a political ‘‘ runner” for Senator Gor- 
MAN, of Maryland, who is said in that State to have 
risen by the kind of political management which Mr. 
HiaGins represents. The Senator solicited the ap- 
pointment of his agent, and so secured a friend who 
could apprise him betimes of all chances of patronage 
in the Treasury Department. The appointment is a 
distinct violation of the principles to which the Ad- 
ministration is pledged. There is, indeed, no pledge 
that Republicans shall be appointed or that they shall 
be retained. But the merit and competency to which 
the President alluded are not merit and competency 
in party work, but for the public service. 


CONVICT LABOR, 


THE Legislature is confronted with the prospect of 
a very large increase in the cost of maintaining the 
prisons, owing to the repeal of the contract system of 
labor. Mr. Baker, the Superintendent of State-pris- 
ons, who was earnestly opposed to the repeal, and 
would gladly see the contract system restored, states 
in a special report that the regular annual appropria- 
tion for the maintenance and support of the prisons 
for several years has been from $450,000 to $475,000. 
The estimated expense for the year 1885, in excess of 
the amount appropriated in 1883, is $730,000—a sum 
which may be reduced by an unexpended balance of 
last year’s appropriation to about $650,000. The sum 
required for next year Mr. Baker estimates at 
$1,450,000, and in two years, when all the prisoners 
shall be employed on State account, the yearly appro- 
priation will be $2,500,000, part of which will represent 
the plant, and the total of whtch would be reduced by 
the amount received from the sale of products. 

This prospect of greatly increased expense has led to 
a decided expression of regret that the contract sys- 
tem was abolished, and to a strong statement that . 
the vote was not a fair expression of public opinion, — 
but was due to the efforts of Labor Unions and the 
folly of demagogues. But while, for reasons of their 
own, many Labor Unions urged the repeal of the old 
contract system, it must not be forgotten that it was 
also most strongly condemned by some of the most 
careful students of the subject. It was thoroughly 
considered in the report of Dr. Wings and Professor 
DWIGHT, two of the highest authorities upon the sub- 
ject, in 1867, and they pronounced strongly against 
it. The general reasons alleged by them were repeat- 
ed in the discussion before the late repeal,and Mr. 
Brockway, of the Elmira Reformatory, who, after Dr. 
WINEs, is perhaps the chief authority, warmly favored 
the repeal of the contract system. The main objec- 
tions to it are the subversion of discipline by submit- 
ting the convicts to an irresponsible control, the in- 
jury to school instruction and moral education, the 
subordination of every consideration to that of pecun- . 
iary profit, and the constant jealousy of outside la- 
borers of the unfair advantages of rich contractors 
with low-priced prison labor. It is a system under 
which the reformation of the convict ceases to be a 
leading consideration, and the main object of the man- 
agement of the prisons is to make them self-sustaining. 

The proper alternative of the contract system, how- 
ever, is not the State account system, upon which Mr. 
BaKER’s estimates are founded, but the piece-price sys- 
tem. The difference between them is that under the 
first the State owns the whole plant and sells the 
product, while under the second it contracts to receive 
stock from the outside, and to deliver the product at a 


‘fixed price, thus avoiding the expense of the plant, 


and retaining the complete control of the labor. This 
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has been found to be an admirable system at Elmira, 
and it ought to be fairly tried in the prisons before a 
return to the contract system is held to be the only 
alternative. It is natural for those who wish to re- 
turn to the contract plan to insist that the State ac- 
count system is the only alternative. But it is not. 
The object of penal laws is twofold, the restraint and 
the reformation of the offender, and both objects, of 
course, are for the benefit of society. These objects 
should be accomplished with the utmost economy 
which is compatible with attaining them. But im- 
portant as wholly self-supporting prisons may be, it 
is plain that they may be obtained at too high a price, 
and much better than hasty and impulsive legislation 
upon the subject would be a careful investigation of 
it and @ full report upon it by acknowledged experts 
and authorities. 


AN OUTRAGE UPON THE INDIANS. 


THE Indian Rights Association have just exposed 
what seems to be a great wrong to the Sioux Indians 
by a hasty and practically a secret executive order at 
the close of the late administration. The facts, as 
stated, are that two years ago Secretary TELLER at- 
tempted to negotiate with the Sioux in Dakota for a 
reduction of their reservation. The negotiation failed, 
although the agents were instructed by the Secretary 
to disregard a provision of the treaty of 1868, under 
which the bounds of the reservation were established. 
Upon the failure of the negotiation a committee of 
the Senate was appointed to investigate the matter, 
and it proposed a bill to secure the reduction with 
justice to the Indians, and honorably to the govern- 
ment, which was unanimously sustained by the Sen- 
ate, and approved by the President, the Secretary of 
the Interior, and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
This bill was awaiting the action of the House, when, 
without the knowledge of the committee of the Sen- 
ate or of the Indian Bureau, an executive order, dated 
February 27, appears, which opens more than half of 
the Crow Creek Reservation to white settlement. 

According to the newspaper reports, on the day 
after the publication of the order, as if by previous 
understanding, two thousand settlers burst in upon 
the unsuspecting Indians, who hold their home under 
the pledge of the government, and who are not likely 
to abandon it unless they are forcibly expelled. The 
lands improved by the Indians are excepted from the 
order, But the agent upon the reservation in his last 
report says that he has been obliged to put off the 
constant applications from the Indians to improve 
and settle, beeause the government has not surveyed 
the land, and now the land which in this way the 
government has prevented the Indians from improv- 
ing is opened to white settlers because unimproved. 

There seems to be no question that the land is a 
treaty and not an executive reservation, and it was so 
treated by the Secretary two years ago, as the agent 
of the Association states, The Indians have lived 
upon it for more than twenty years, and believe it to 
be, as undoubtedly it is, guaranteed to them as their 
own. The fact that a bill providing for the excision 
of part of the reservation upon equitable and satisfac- 
tory terms, which passed the Senate unanimously, 
was obstructed in the House, and that an executive 
order was issued in the last hours of Congress, with- 
out the knowledge of those who were most interested 
in the bill and in honorable dealing with the Indians, 
covers the whole proceeding with suspicion. The or- 
der apparently takes three hundred thousand acres 
of their land from peaceable and well-disposed In- 
dians, and without compensation opens it to occu- 
pancy by white settlers. It is an illustration of the 
conduct which has made so much of our dealing with 
the Indians a national disgrace, and unless the facts, 
as stated by the Indian Rights Assotiation, prove to 
be unfounded, it is to be hoped that the President will 
suspend the execution of the order, 


MAYOR GRACE AND THE PARK BILLS. 


Mayor GRACE is earnestly pushing amendments 
to the Park Bill of 1884, which are so reasonable that 
every good citizen should sustain his efforts. He is 
not to be supposed less mindful than others of the 
desirability of increasing the park area of the city. 
There is no movement in which the poorest citizens 
are more vitally interested, because nothing would 
more surely benefit the general health, and afford so 
much opportunity of relaxation and of healthy fresh 
air to those who are constantly confined to the city, 
than extending the public pleasure-grounds. But 
this can be wisely done only by constant care and by 
a strict regard for justice and economy, and it must 
be assumed that those who wish to promote the ob- 
ject desire to accomplish it in the best way. 

The new parks would add to the present system of 
parks an area three times larger than the existing 
one, and while the Commission estimates the cost at 
$8,000,000, Mr. NAGLE, in his estimate for the Real Es- 
tate Exchange, places it at $12,000,000 to $20,000,000, 
exclusive of the cost of construction. At the rate of 
construction of the Central Park, the cost would be 
$54,000,000. These are enormous sums, and the 
whole subject can not be too closely scanned. The 
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call of a public meeting to advocate the legislation 
proposed by Mayor Grace states succinctly the 
grounds upon which his amendments are favored. 


“First. Because the effect of the constitutional amendment, 
adopted at the late election, concerning municipal indebtedness, 
is to cast the expense of these parks, variously estimated at from 
$8,000,000 to $20,000,000, upon the tax-payers in a single year. 

“Second. Because the property benefited is not compelled to 
pay assessments for the improvements or a just proportion of the 
expense, as was required by law in the cases of Central, Riverside, 
Morningside, and other parks in the city of New York. As the 
expense is to be met by general taxation, the Twenty-third and 
Twenty-fourth wards, which pay taxes on $25,521,065 of real es- 
tate, while the rest of the city pays taxes on $1,094,240,532, will 
pay only about one-forty-fourth part of the whole expense, although 
receiving all the benefits, except those which accrue to the county 
of Westchester, which pays nothing. 

“Third, Because, of the 3800 acres proposed to be taken by 
these parks, the Pelham Bay Park and Parkway, containing about 
1800 acres, lie wholly out of the city limita, and taxes thereon will 
have to be paid by the city of New York to the county of West- 
chester upon an assessed valuation fixed by the Board of Super- 
visors of that county, and based upon énormously increased pri¢es 
which the city will doubtless have to pay for the land. No bene- 
fit besides will accrue to the city by the increase of value of the 
surrounding property, and the expense of properly policing, light- 
ing, and maintaining this large park and parkway will always be 
a burden to us as tax-payers. 

“We favor the proposed legislation because, if it becomes.en- 
acted into a law, the Westchester Park will be eliminated, the 
property benefited will pay a just proportion of the expense, and the 
parks in the Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth wards will be taken 
trom year to yeur as necessity will require, and will not cause a 
greater burden upon the tax-payers than a million dollars annual- 
ly until all are taken.” 


These are strong statements, and they deserve the 
strictest scrutiny. The object proposed is so excellent, 
the necessary expense so great, and the desirability of 
guarding against injustice and jobbery are so impera- 
tive, that every view should be presented and deliber- 
ately weighed. The tax-payers have never found 
Mayor GRACE betraying their interests, and they will 
not doubt that he is consulting them now. Indeed, 
without some modification of existing laws, it is not 
clear how the city is to pay the necessary expense of 
the improvement. 


WHAT KIND OF NEEDS”? 


AN amusing statement was recently printed in the re- 
ports from Washington that Mr. PEARSON would be allowed 
to remain in office, “ with the understanding that when the 
Adninistration needs the place, Mr. PEARSON will retire 
from it voluntarily.” 

Needs the place for what? The only proper use of the 
place is efficient management of the postal service in the 
city of New York, If the Administration was sure of that, 
it could have no reason connected with the public service 
for displacing Mr. Pearson. The needs of an Administra- 
tion for a political manager in the Post-office are not needs 
of the country, and to use the patronage in such an office 
for the benefit of a party is to betray the public whose 
service should be the controlling consideration. 

No man has a vested right to any place-in the public 
service any more than ina private service. But no sensible 
man of business dismisses a satisfactory and efficient em- 
ployé for the reason that he has no vested right to his em- 
ployment, nor does he discard a capable and experienced 
assistant because there are other capable men in the world. 
This is common-sense in every business, and in every ad- 
ministration conducted upon business principles. 


THE NEW CHANGES IN POSTAGE. 


OnE of the most important measures of the late Congress, 
And one which will be generally welcomed, is the change 
made in the postal laws, practically reducing the rates of 
postage by increasing the weight of matter to be carried at 
the present rates. The changes will take effect on the 1st 
of July. 

They raise the weight of all single-rate letters from one- 
half ounce or fraction of an ounce each to one onnce or frac- 
tion, and the same increase for drop-letters. All newspa- 
pers and sample copies sent from the office of publication 
or from a uews agency to actual subscribers or to other 
news agents, one cent per pound or fraction thereof, pre- 
paid. Any article in a newspaper or other publication 
may be marked for observation, except by written or print- 
ed words, without increase of postage. A special stamp of 
ten cents is to be issned, which, together with the regu- 
lar postage, will entitle the letter upon which it is placed 
to immediate delivery at any place of 4000 popniation or 
more. 

The desirability of this last provision will be tested in 
the best way. It is in accord with the genius of our Post- 
oftice, which has been always a public convenience adapted 
to the peculiar conditions of the country. If it should be 
found that the demand for immediate delivery is not snch 
as to justify the expense of the system, it can easily be sus- 
pended, 


PERSONAL. 


A Bronze bust of Mr. Wuitetaw Rein has been modelled by Dr. 


Norman W. Kinestty, who asserts that one side of Mr. Rein’s 
face is longer than the other. Dr. Krxostry, while professing to 
be only an amateur, handles the clay with much dexterity. Ifa 
friend visits him at his house, and expresses admiration for any 
piece of work he is doing, the doctor’s usual reply is: “ Do you 
like it? Well, if you like it, take it.” The well-known oil por- 
trait of Mr. Reip by Husert Herxower was a mystery to the Doc- 
tor for two years, until he saw Mr. Rein just after the Presidential 
election, when, he says, he first understood the sadness of its ex- 


—A notable event in surgery occurred in New York a few days 
ago. A young professor of the Roosevelt Hospital had for his pa- 
tient a young woman of twenty-two who was afflicted with a club- 
footggnd in order to straighten the crooked member it was neces- 


- gary to: make deep longitudinal incisions in the bottom of the foot, 


where, as everybody knows, the nerves are abundant. For the first 
time in the history of surgery, he performed the operation by in- 
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jecting the new angsthetic cocaine into the bottom of the foot, 
after the manner that morphine is injected"into the limbs, with a 
hypodermic syringe, and so successfully that the patierit looked 
on and smiled, saying that it seemed to her as if somebody else’s 
foot was being cut. The use of cocaine for the mucous surfaces 
has been frequent of late, especially in treating diseases of the eye 
and ear, but it is believed that this is the first instance where it 
has been advantageously applied in an operation of such surgical 
magnitude. “To see that girl smiling as if nothing more seridas 
was being done than trimming the nails of her foot made me proud 
of the resources of modern surgery,” said a surgeon who witnessed 
the operation. “ Ligr father was so affected at the sight of his 
daughter’s happiness that he barst into tears.” 

—Mr. Grorce Epegar Montcomeky _is dramatizing one of Dr. 
Hamwonp’s latest novels. 

—Herr Sonnentuat, now generally recognized as the first actor 
of the German-speaking race, is a man of medium height and 
weight, with a pleasant barytone voice, find no delicacy of feature. 
His manner is frank and hearty, utterly destitute of subtlety and 
affectation, and when shaking hands his grasp is that of a friend 
who values you more than any other being in the world, and has 
not seen you for years. No foreign actor ever had a warmer pro- 
fessional welcome—a fact pleasant to be recorded in that it means 
an appreciation of a simple and honest naturalism in dramatic art. 

—The late French sculptor Baryr has a considerable following 
in this city, if one may judge from a special collection of his works 
at a recent meeting of the Lotos Club, when, through the efforts of 
Mr. Cyrus J. Lawrence, not less than twenty-two plastic specimens 
of his genius were brought together. Ten of them are owned by 
Mr. Lawrence himself, and the rest by Mr. Rosertr Hor, Jun., Mr. 
R. M. Hor, Jun., Mr. Witttam Bacnua@arten, Mr. 8. P. Avery, and 
Mrs. B. Frorniicn. This is one of many illustrations of the grow- 
ing importance of New York as a habitat of art students, 

—We regret to record the death of that eloquent preacher and 
wise prelate Bishop Linus Parker, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, which took place a few days ago at New Orleans. 
Few officers of that Church were more beloved by both clergy and 
laity” For several years Bishop Parker was editor of the New Or- 
leans Christian Advocate, contributing to its columns in a genial 
and forcible style the results of solid learning, wide experience, 
and simple piety. He leaves a widow and three children. 

—One of the most sumptuous illustrated ‘catalogues of an art 
sale ever seen in this country is that of the magnificent collection 
of fifty-six Old Masters of the Dutch and Flemish schiools, belong- 
ing to the estate of Herr Apoir JoserH Boscn, state architect of 
the city of Vienna, and announced to be sold by auction at his 
villa in Débling, near that city, on the 28th of next month, The 
volume has wide margins and a parcliment cover, and contains 
twenty-three noble etchings and delicate proeess reproductions 
hors du texte, together with critical and historical prefaces in Eng- 
lish, German, and French, the last named being an interesting es- 


say at an exposition of the indebtedness of the leading modern 
painters to their Dutch and Flémish predecessors — notably of | 


Troon to Cuyp, of Merssonizr to Tentens, of Detacrorx to Van- 
pycK, and of the Fontainebleau school of landseapists to Ruvspar. 
and his contemporaries, 

—Mr. Frank Vincent, Jun., the author of 7he Land of the White 
Elephant, is about to sail for the East with the view of gathering 
material for fresh contributions to the literature of travel. Few living 
travellers have had a literary success equal to Mr. Vincent’s. Be- 
sides building up a substantial property in his copyrights, he has 
received a gold medal, a warrant of knighthood, and “the most 
worshipful order of the White Elephant” from the King of Siam, 
the jewelled decoration of the Royal Order from the King of Cam- 
bodia, and the insignia of the order of the, Royal Sun from that 
interesting monarch King TareBaw of Burmah. 

—The late General Gorpon’s family will soon publish his diary 
in full, and the musings of that brave man will appeal to English 
sentiment, at least. At the recent memorial services in his honor 
in St. Paul's Cathedral, the Bishop of Chichester said, “The con- 
science of the nation feels that a stain rests upon it.” 

—Mrs. Tom Thumb, who is soon to marry a dwarf Count, de- 
clares that she loves him very much indeed, and that she also 


loves, and will never cease to love, the late General Thumb. “The - 


General and I,” she adds, “ lived together very happily. We had 
our spats, of course, but he never struck me.” , 

—A well-known artist was standing in front of a full-length oil 
portrait of a lady which he was painting in his studio, and in re- 
ply to some compliments from a visitor, remarked: “ Yes, she has 
a pretty face, but I don’t fancy her neck and arms. _I shall have 
to get another model for them. She wouldn’t like it if she knew 
it, but I guess she won’t find it out.” It is to be feared that she 
will not. 

—In inviting Mr. Henry Irvine to deliver a lecture on the 
dramatic art, Harvard University has established a precedent as 
well as honored an actor. The best friends of the American stage 
have therefore a new reason for acknowledging the services of the 
distinguished Englishman. 

—THEopoRA, writes a foreign essayist, was the danghter of a 
bear-keeper attached to the Hippodrome at Constantinople, and 
was one of three sisters whom their mother sent on the stage when 
they were still children seven or eight years old. With no talent 
either for music or dancing, her fortune was in her face and in her 
tongue. Her pretty features, her nimble movements, her audacious 
smartness in repartee, made her the most popular and notorious 
in the pantomimes (to use the nearest modern equivalent) who 
delighted a people whose taste had fallen below the regular drama. 
Needless to say what was the morality of the Byzantine stage, or 
what the life which the young actress led. ‘That such a person 
should have married an emperor was wonderful enough ; but that, 
of all emperors, she should have married Justinian, the studious 
and pious JUSTINIAN, the industrious and abstemious Justin1an— 
here was indeed matter for a hymn to Aphrodite, had there been 
a poet to sing it. | 

—The romance called The Entailed Hat ; or, Patty Cannon's 
Timer, by Gath, continues to attract attention. Among Mr. Towns- 
xND’s letters is this from Mrs. Harriet Beecner Stowr, who wrote 
Uncle Tom's Cabin a third of a century ago: “I and my husband 


have taken eager turns in reading your graphic and striking pic- 


tures. It increases My thankfulness to the Prince of Peace that 
such horrors no longer exist. Your work is intensely interesting.” 
Judge Fisner, of Delaware, who assisted to make the CLayron- 
BuLweEr treaty, writes: “ Did I or any other person ever tell you 
that Parry Cannon did not commit suicide? TI fell in with a gen- 


tleman from Canada in 1849, whilst I was in the State Department - 


in Washington, who said he knew her to be then living there, 
though she was then about eiglty years of age; that she had 
bribed the jailer to assist her to escape; and that the body of an 
old woman who died at that time in the poor-house near George- 
town, and who bore quite a striking resemblance to Parry, was 
substituted for her, whilst she was assiated to make her way to 
the place of her nativity in the British dominions. He told me 
her early history, and of her rare personal beauty when a girl, and 
seemed perfectly familiar with her history on this peninsula. I 
talked with Mr. [Joun M.] Crayton about it, and my impression 
is that he believed the story, having heard it long before that.” 
Attorney-General Brewster writes: “ You have written the ro- 
mance with wonderful effect. 1 am almost afraid to take it up 
again, it left such a deep impression upon me. The ceuntry I have 
seen, and it is described accurately.” 
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LOGGING IN WISCONSIN.—Drawy sy Cuantes 203.) 
1, Loggers’ Camp. $2. Railroad through the Forest. 3. Log Jam on the Chippewa River. 4. Dead-Shot from a Deer-Box. 5. Loading and hauling Logs to the Mill. 
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SERGEANT PLUNKETT. 


Notman, Boston.—[{Scx Pace 208.) 


SENATOR BAYARD’S SUCCESSOR, 


At noon on the 17th of March the caucus of the two Houses 
of the Delaware Legislature met and balloted for a United States 
Senator to succeed the Hon. Tuomas F. Bayarp, now Secretary of 
State, and by a unanimous vote the Hon. Grorce Gray, Attorney- 
General of Delaware, was selected. For some days it had been 
evident that the event was a f ne conclusion. , 

Mr. Gray is a wagm personal friend of ex-Senator Bavanrp, and 
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at the Democratic National Convention of 1880 presented Mr. 
Bayanrp’s name for the Presidency. He did the same at the Dem- 
ocratic National Convention of 1884, and has long been considered 
the chief political disciple of the distinguished statesman whom he 
now succeeds. He is a graduate of Princeton College, of the class 
of 1859, and a student of Harvard Law School. He practiced 
law at New Castle until four years ago, when Governor Hatu ap- 
pointed him.Attorney-General gf Delaware, Last year he was re- 
appointed Sy Governor Srocxtky. At two bounds, therefore, he 


GEORGE GRAY, THE NEW SENATOR FROM DELAWARE. 
PuorograPrurp sy J. Paut Brown, or Wiimineton, DeLaware 


steps from his law office into the Senate-chamber. Mr: Gray, now 
forty-five years old, is the son of a lawver, ANDREW C. Gray, and 
one of the best-read members of the bar. Even the friends of 
other candidates virtually conceded that he was‘the most fit of all 
to fill Mr. Bayarp’s place. In appearance hé is unusually striking, 


being more than six feet high and of robust build. His public 


speaking is fluent and graceful, and when he stands on the floor of 
the Senate the State of Delaware will not seem to be one of the 
smallest in the Union. 


- 


“I DON'T KNOW WHAT YOU WILL THINK OF ME WHEN I CONFESS 


—— 


THAT I HAVENT SEEN EITHER OF HIS BOOKS YET.”—(Sze “ Aprian Viva,” Pace 198.) 
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ADRIAN VIDAL.* 


Br W. E. NORRIS, 


Avrnor or “Maratmony,” pe Mersac, 
Ha,” Bro. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
GRORGINA. 


Ciartr’s modest aspiration for a little company 
was gratified in an unexpected manner by the 
sudden appearance upon the scene of Adrian's 
sister. It was Miss Vidal's habit to arrive from 
remote quarters of the glove during the progress 
of the London season, for she combined a taste 
for savage life with a genuine appreciation of hu- 
manity in its higher phases of development ; and, 
indeed, at the bottom of her heart she agreed 
with Lady St. Austell that there was no place in 
the world like the capital of her native land. She 
was shown into Clare's one after- 
noon when Adrian was. out, and introduced _her- 
self, remarking as tranquilly as if she had just 
come up from the country, instead of from the 
South Seas: “I shall only be in town for a few 
weeks, so 1 thought I wouldu’t lose time in calling 
upon you.” 

Clare looked at this tall, fair-haired, and rather 
handsome woman who had a pair of frank, good- 
humored eyes, aud took a fancy to her at once. 
Iu face she was not unlike -her brother, whose 
senior she was by a year or two; but her manner 
was ber own, and, in spite of a certain abruptness, 
it was not an unpleasant manner. 

“] have heard all about you from my mother,” 
she said; “so I feel that you are not quite a 
stranger. My mother’s report was very compli- 
mentary, which is more than can be said for most 
of her reports. By-the-bye, did she tell vou any- 
thing about me? I hope not.” 

Ciare took a secund look at Miss Vidal, who 
was seated opposite to her, with her hands upon 
her knees and her elbows squared out. The atti- 
tude was perhaps a sliglt!y masculine one, and 
the speaker had the appearance of being accus- 
tomed to use her limbs more freely than women 
generally do; but there was nothing unconven- 
tional about her attire. Her dress was well cut 
and fitted her neat figure perfectly, her boots and 
gloves were al] that they ought to have been, and 
she had a parasol with a long handle, just like 
everybody else. Remembering quite well the 
picture drawn by Mrs. Vidal of her daughter, 
Clare smiled and only replied : “She told me you 
were in the South Sea Islands.” 

“Nothing more than that’ Are you sure she 
didn’t tell you that I lad become a convert to 
cannibalisin ¥ The year before last, when I came 
back from Africa, 1 was asked by half a dozen 
people whether it was true that I had shot a na- 
tive chief and taken command of his tribe; and 
when 1 inquired where they got their information 
from, they all with one consent replied, ‘ From 
your mother.’ I call that rather hard. However, 
as she often tells me, one can’t conceal one’s self 
in the wilds for months together, and then expect 
that no strange assertions will be made about 
one’s proceedings. Sie herself can’t make out 
why I go to such places, or what I do when I am 
there ; but she has a general impression that I 
um up to no geod. Tiis time I am going to stop 
the mouth of calumny by publishing a book full 
of interesting information, which I am afraid vou 
will have to read.” 

Clare said, politely, that she was sure she would 
enjoy reading it. 

*] don't feel quite so confident about that; 
other people's travels always strike me.as so ex- 
traordinarily wearisome. _But there are tiresome 
duties connected with every position, and domes- 
tic criticisin appears to be one of yours. It is 
rather bad luck for vou to have to encourage an 
illiterate sister-in-law as well as a literary hus- 
band. Does Adrian make you read all his novels 
in manuscript 

“He doesn’t make me, he allows me to read 
them,” answered Clare. 

Miss Vidal laughed. “I apologize. It’s a 
privilege, of course. I don’t know what you will 
think of me when I confess that I haven’t seen 
either of lus books yet. My only excuse is that 
it takes some time for recent works to reach 
Owaheite.” 

“Do you really like going to such far-away 
countries all by yourself?’ asked Clare. 

“Yes, I think Ido. Upon the whole, I like it 
much better than I expected that I should. I 
don't know that I have any very great natural 
love of adventure, but when it is a choice between 
Brighton and barbarism, one can’t hesitate. One 
gets a little tired of wandering about the earth's 
surface; but things being as they are, I suppose 
I shall continue to do so till the end of the 
chapter.” 

“I hope not,” said Clare, to whom this seemed 
a dismal prospect: “You may have a home of 
your own some day.” 

“I may marry, you mean? Well, I may; but 
it isn’t very likely. Whenever I have contem- 
plated anything of the kind, I have found myself 
confronted by a dilemma from which there is no 
escape. I shouldn't like a husband who made 
me obey him, and I should rather despise a hus- 
band who obeyed me. Therefore, 1 remain un- 
fettered.” 

“ And where are you staying now *” 

“Oh, in lodgings! It isn’t quite the thing, I 
know, One is allowed to dispense with a chaper- 
on in the southern hemisphere, but notin London. 
Still, I must see my friends occasionally, and as 
my mother declares that she can’t afford three 
weeks in town, I have to defy public opinion and 
come up alone.” 

“But why did you not come to us?” asked 

* Begun in Hazrae’s No. 1468. 
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Clare. “ Was it because we live in such an out- 
of-the-way quarter?” 

Miss Vidal looked half pleased and half amused. 
“ You are very kind,” she said, “and I don’t call 
South Kensington at all out of the way. But, 
barbarian thopgh I am, I don’t make a practice 
of inviting myself to stay with people who have 
never asked me.” 

“Not even with your brother?” exclaimed 
Clare. “ Why,if one of the boys came~up to 
London, I should expect hiin here as a matter of 
course; and if I were unmarried and had a mar- 
ried brother, I should think I was paying him a 
very poor compliment by taking lodgings when 
he had a spare room to give me. You don’t know 
what a kindness you would do me if you would 
make this house your head-quarters as long as it 
suits you. Adrian is obliged to be a great deal 
away, and lately I have often wished for some- 
body to talk to while he is out. Of course, though, 
if you do consent to move here, I shall not expect 
you to sit with me all day long. You will come 
and go exactly as you please, and nobody will ask 
you to do anything that you don’t fee} inclined to 
do. Please think it over.” 

Miss Vidal, as in duty bound, redisted for a 
time; but her resistance was not very strenuous, 
und while she was allowing her scruples to be re- 
moved, one by one, Adrian came in and settled 
the matter by adding his entreaties to Clare’s. 
He was fond of his sister, and being for his own 
part honestly glad to see her again, he rejoiced 
to find that his wife was amiably disposed to- 
ward her. 

“You may as well yield gracefully, Georgie,” 
he said. “You can’t pretend that you prefer 
poky lodgings to this palatial residence, or your 
own society to ours. We have just been enter- 
taining Olare’s mother, and it’s only fair that my 
side of the family should have a turn now.” 

So Miss Vidal became a temporary inmate of 
the little house in Alexandra Gardens, and did a 
good deal toward rendering it more cheerful for 
one of its occupants. It is not always that sisters- 


in-law hit it off together; but these two speedily . 


became friends—perhaps because each found in 
the other the qualities which were wanting in 
herself. The elder of them was one of those 
happy persons who, being blessed with a perfect- 
ly healthy organization, do not know what it is to 
be weary or bored, and who consequently very 
seldom bore their neighbors. There was a brisk 
good-humor about her, and a determination to 
make the best of everything, which were as good 
as a tonic to her younger companion, who had 
gradually fallen into a condition of languor for 
which her late illness was hardly sufficient to ac- 
count. Miss Vidal had little personal knowledge 
of sentimental troubles ; but she had sharp eyes, 
and it is probable that she formed a pretty shrewd 
guess at the nature of a complaint which did nut 
admit of verbal cansolation. 

There is not much to be said to those who per- 
sist in mourning for the dead, and there is still 
less to be said to the foolish people who won't 
understand that courtship and marriage are two 
distinct things. A little oblivion is the remedy 
which most commonly te itself to by-stand- 
ers; and it may be that Clare, who did not know 
what was the matter with her, and had no sus- 
picion that she was being put through a course 
of treatment, may have been unconsciously bene- 
fited in this way by being dragged about to con- 
cert-rooms, exhibitions, and other places of amuse, 
ment. “ You must remember that I am a country 
cousin,” the indefatigable Georgina would say, 
“and I want to be shown the sights.” 

She had apparently a large number of friends 
who met her either by accident or appointment 
at picture-galleries and elsewhere, and who walk- 
ed about with her while her sister-in-law rested. 
In one of these Clare was especially interested, 
not so much on account of his physical or mental 
attiibutes, neither of which were of a striking 
order, as by reason of the obvious and profound 
admiration which he entertained for Miss Vidal. 
Georgina introduced him to her casually one day 
as “ My friend Mr. De Wynt. Mr. De Wynt isa 
clerk in the Treasury, and has no peculiarities of 
any sort or kind.” 

This description of himself did not seem to be 
resented by the subject of it, who was a dapper 
little man of something over thirty, with fair hair, 
very smoothly brushed, and a carefully trimmed 
beard. 


“Some of us can’t afford to be peculiar,” he 
remarked, placidly. ‘“ Miss Vidal, of course, can ; 
but if I were to set up for being original, I should 
lose all my friends at once. I mean to say they 
simply wouldn’t stand it, you know. Ask any 
one of my acquaintances whether he knows me, 
and I can tell you exactly what his answer will 
be. He will smile and say: ‘De Wyut? Oh ves; 
I know him. He isn’t a bad little chap.’ But 
supposing that I attempted to strike out a line of 
my owh, what would be the result? Why, that 
I should be known as ‘ that chundering little idiot 
De Wyunt.” And I would rather not be spoken of 
in that way.” 

“ He plays the piano,” observed ina, as 
if thinking it only fair that her friend should be 
credited with any little claim to distinction that 
he might 

“Well, yes, I play the piano, but I trust that 
there is nothing very peculiar in that. My play- 
ing is bad, certainly, still not so bad as to be 
phenomenal.” 

His playing is really rather good,” Miss Vi- 
dal said. “ You can come and see us some after- 
noon, Mr. De Wynt, if you like, and bring your 
music with you under your arm. Do you mind 
carrying a roll of music through the streets ?” 

like it,” answered De Wynt; “it 
makes one look’ so like a singing-master, don’t 
you know. Bat I'll come iv a hansom, if Mrs. 
Vidal will allow me to call upon her.” 

He redeemed his promise within a few days, 
and was received with much cordiality by Clare, 
who had made up her mind that this sensible lit- 


tle gentleman would make the best husband in 
the world for her sister-in-law. His behavior on 
this and on subsequent: occasions left no room 
for doubt as to the fact of his attachment to Mias 
Vidal, whom he adored silently and plasidly, and 
who treated hitn with a good-humored imperious- 
ness, to which he did not appear to object. He 
was very glad to do her errands, to look after 
her when she wanted an escort, and to make him- 
self generally useful; and if he did not demean 
himself in all respects like a lover, it was Clare’s 
opinion that he was only restrained from doing 
so by fear.of the lady whom he loved. 

She said as much one day to Georgina, who 
either was, or affected to be, greatly amused by 
this assertion, and exclaimed: “Poor Mr. De 
Wvut! he little suspects that he has been de- 
coyed into the house of a match-maker. I hope 
you won't be so unkind as to deprive me of his 
services by saying anything of this sort to him. 
If you do, he will take to his heels at once, for 
he has considerable expectations, I believe, and 
is altogether rather an eligible little person in 
his way. It wouldn’t suit him at all to be mated 
with a strong-minded female of eccentric habits.” 

“You know perfectly well that he is devoted 
to you,” returned Clare; “and I believe you like 
him too. Some day, when you are tired of roam- 
ing about the world, you will be sorry for having 
snubbed a man who asks for nothing better than 
to make you happy.” 

But Miss Vidal shook her head. “I told you 
before,” said she, “that I shouldn’t like either to 
be a slave or a slave-owner. I never snub Mr. 
De Wynt, whom I think a most amiable and 
estimable being; but 1 have received no offer 
from him, and if I had I shouldn't have accepted 
it—as people say when they haven’t been asked 
toa party. And talking of that, have you made 
up your mind to accept Lady St. Austell’s invita- 
tion ?” 

This change of subject had the effect, which 
it was probably designed to have, of diverting 
Clare’s thonghts into another channel. The in- 
vitation alluded to had reached her that morning, 
and had brought about a discussion across the 
breakfast table between her and her husband, 
which, though brief, had not been altogether 
pleasant. 

Lord St. Austell possessed, on the banks of the 
Thames, near Richmond, a small house with large 
grounds attached to it, where his wife was in the 
habit of holding an annual garden party. It was 
by no means everybody who received a card for 
these functions, at which rovalty was always large- 
ly represented, and upon which the giver spared 
neither trouble nor money. Lady St. Austell was 
exclusive once a year upon much the same prin- 
ciple as causes proprietors of private roads to 
close their gates for a few hours at stated inter- 
vals. She thought it incumbent upon her to make 
an occasional public assertion of the position in 
society that she was entitled to claim, after having 
done which she would return to the easy-going 
habits that were more congenial to her nature. 
Now Adrian had not felt at all sure that he would 
be included among the distinguished guests bid- 
deu to Richmond, and in proportion to his plea- 
sure at being thus honored was his annoyance 
when his wife expressed a decided wish to send 
a refusal. Understanding, as of course he did, 
what was Clare’s reason for disliking to partake 
of any hospitality in that quarter, he could not 
repress a gesture of impatience as he said: 

“There is no need to send any answer at all. 
Perhaps when the time comes you tuay want to 
go. I shall be sorry if you don’t, because Lady 
St. Austell has gone out of her way to be civil to 
us more than once, and if she notices our absence 
she will most likely think that it isn’t worth her 
while to trouble herself about us any more.” 

Such an eventuality would not have grieved 
Clare, but she felt that she had no right to bring 
it about. She had been too proud to question 
Adrian as to his visits to Grosvenor Square, but 
she had not been too proud to put together certain 
scraps of circumstantial evidence which convinced 

r that they had been resumed, nor, unfortanate- 
y, bad she sufficient self-command to abstain from 
such futile indications as this of her distrust of 
the woman whom she regarded as his would-be 
beguiler. After baving needlessly vexed him by 
entering her protest, she began to feel qualms of 
conscience, and prepared to yield. Some pressure 
was brought to bear upon her by Miss Vidal, who 
knew of no just cause or impediment why advan- 
tage should not be taken of Lady St. Austell’s 
politeness, and this provided her with a sort of 
excuse for surrender. 

“T have decided to go to that garden party, 
after all; Georgina would like to see it,” she said 
afterward to Adrian, who accepted the explana- 
tion without comment, his one wish being to avoid 
all mention of a subject which seemed likely to 
lead to unpleasantness. 

If Clare’s self-sacrifice won her no thanks from 
her husband, it met with grateful recognition from 
De Wynt, who had hardly anticipated that the la- 
dies in whose company he had latterly spent al! 
his spare time would be present at the Richmond 
gathering, nor, indeed (if the truth must be told), 
that they would be asked to be present. He knew 
that Clare was not fond of society, and ke also 
Knew that Lady St. Austell made it a rule to ask 
no one who was not in society to this especial en- 
tertainment. He himself had received an invita- 
tion as a matter of course, because he always did 
receive invitations to everything that was going, 
and there were very few notices of parties record- 
ed in the papers that chronicle such events in 
which the list of guests did not terminate with 
“Mr. De Wynt, ete.” To what he owed so much 
honor it would be difficult to say exactly. Pos- 
sibly, as he was himself wont to aver, to hig un- 
obtrusi 


veness. 

“It's awfully good of 
Mrs. Vidal,” he said. fs 
self, but you will give en 
and that is your notion of 


to go to this thing, 

ou won't enjoy your- 

t to other people, 
piness, I know.” 
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In truth, Mr. De Wynt had formed an exalted 
idea of Clare’s character, which he did not dis. 
guise. 

‘Georgina will enjoy it, I hope,” she answered, 
with a smile. 


“T was thinking of myself, I confess ; but per- 
haps she may enjoy it too. I am not sure wheth. 
er she cares much about meeting royalties and 
duchesses.” 

“T fancy that she is a little above car. 
ing to meet people who have nothing beyond a 
title to recommend them,” observed Clare, who 
wanted to represent her sister-in-law in as flatter. 
ing colors as possible. 

“ Well, you know, I think that’s rather a pity,” 
said the little man. “ It’s all very well to be un- 
conventional; but it seems to me that if one 
doesn’t allow that rank carries a certain distinc. 
tion with it, one might as well be a republican 
at once; and we’re not republicans in England 
yet, don’t you know. Of course there are plenty 
of yeomen and any number of country gentlemen 
who could show longer pedigrees than some of 
the people who lead society nowadays; and then 
there’s the aristocracy of talent, and all that. 
But it’s a mistake to turn up one’s nose at these 
people, who think themselves our superiors, and 
to pretend that one doesn’t want to be asked to 
their houses. At least I think it is; but then I 
suppose I am rather a snob in some ways,” he 
added, reflectively. 

Clare had no difficulty in reading between the 
lines of this harangue. Mr. De Wynt was, above 


all things, a prudent man; and in spite of his 


admiration for Miss Vidal, he was probably quite 
alive to the disadvantages of having an eccentric 
wife. It was not, however, very likely that Geor- 
gina’s eccentricity would take the democratic form 
which he deprecated, nor, so far as Clare could 
judge, was he likely to be deterred from offering 
her his hand and heart by anything except a sense 
of his own unworthiness. She had scarcely any 
doubt but that this couple would come to an un- 
derstanding sooner or later, little though they 
seemed disposed to hurry themselves over it. It 
amused lier to watch them together ; and she had 
ample leisure for watching them and others at 
Lady St. Austell’s garden party, for nobody took 
much notice of ber there. 

Her husband found her a seat on the sloping 
lawn, whence, as he said, she could “ survey the 
show”; and she sat and surveyed the show ac- 
cordingly, being very weil satisfied to take that 
passive part in the proveedings. The scene was 
certainly the most effective that she had witness- 
ed in her brief experience of London society. 
Under the shade of cedars and copper beeches, 
and among flower beds blazing with scarlet and 
blue and a hundred other tints, were congregated 
some of the prettiest and best-dressed women in 
England; the river, like a broad band of silver, 
made a background for all this color, and the 
sunny, bazy atruosphere softened down what was 
too crude in it. Lady St. Austell was standing 
at the entrance of a marquee, surrounded by ex- 
alted personages, while in the shadow behind her 
hovered her lord, an indistinct figure, all teeth and 
eyeglass. Georgina and De Wynt were pacing 
up and down one of the paths, the latter taking 
off his hat at every other step, and evidently re- 
joicing in the recognitions accorded to him. Adri- 
an, who was flitting about from group to group, 
appeared to be in the full enjoyment of the same 
innocent pleasure. 

Upon all this Clare looked down with an odd 
sensation of being out of it, of being set aside, of 
having neither part nor lot in the existence which 
her husband found so charming. Every now and 
then some one, whose face she vaguely remem- 
bered to have seen in the far-away time before 
her illness, bowed and passed on; one or two 
people stopped to shake hands with her, but as 
she could think of nothing to say to them, they 
did not linger long beside her. No doubt it was 
her own fault if she was isolated; but that did 
not prevent her isolation from becoming a little 
depressing in the long-run, and the unexpected 
appearance of an old friend among all those 
strangers brought a flush of pleasure into her 
cheeks, and caused her to start up impulsively 
from her chair to meet him. 

“You back in England, Mr. Heriot!” she ex- 
claimed ; “and you have never been to see us!” 

“T only returned the day before yesterday,” 
answered Herivt, into whose sallow face a slight 
accession of color had also found its way, “and I 
should have called upon you to-day if Lady St. 
Austell hadn’t told me that I should meet you 
here.” 

“ You went to see Lady St. Austell first, then !” 
cried Clare, petulantly. ‘ What is there in Lady 
St. Austell that fascinates you allsomuch? Are 
you too among her adorers ?” 

The moment that she had uttered this some- 
what injudicious speech she would have been 
giad to recall it; but Heriot was discreet enough 
to let it pass. He began to talk about other 
things—about his own travels during the winter, 
about Adrian’s successes, and about Cornwall, 
which last theme was always a welcome one to 
Clare. Her eyes brightened as she said: “ We 
are going home—to Cardrew, I mean—early in 
August, and if you want to-be charitable, you will 
come and stay a long time, and keep Adrian from 
being bored. This year we shall have plenty of 
room, because Bob is away on the East Indian 
station, poor fellow, and Jack is going to Norway 
to fish. We shall miss them both a good deal; 
still we shall be a tolerably large party without 
them, and it will be like old times again, I hope. 
You will be sure to come, won't you ?” 

‘“‘ Well, perhaps I will, if I’m asked,” answer- 
ed Heriot. “ And how do you like the gay world 
now? When I saw you last, you told me that 
you were dying to make acquaintance with it. 
Do you remember *” 

“Yes; it seems a long time ago,” sighed Clare. 
“So much has happened since then.” 

Heriot made a sort of sympathetic murmur. 
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He took it for granted that she was alluding to 
the loss of her baby, and was not sure whether 
outspoken condolence with regard to such a sub- 
‘ect would be considered in very good taste. But 
in truth it was not of that only that Clare was 
thinking. 

“Do you know,” she went on, “I don’t like 
the gay world at all. I am not fitted for it, and 
—and it isn’t exactly what [ thought it would be. 
Lately I have not been able to go out much 
myself; but Adrian does. Sometimes I almost 

ish—” 

She did not finish her sentence ; but the blank 
was easy enough to fill up. Heriot quite under- 
stood it all, What he had foreseen had evident- 
ly come to and he was sorry for it; yet he 
did not think it advisable to encourage vain re- 
pinings. “Iam glad you can persuade Adrian to 
go about without you,” he said, cheerfully. “ Mar- 
ried men are far too apt to get into a lazy way of 
falling asleep after dinner, and refusing to stir 
from their arm-chairs, when they ought to be 
gathering fresh ideas by mixing with their fel- 
low-creatures. I grant you that historians and 
philosophers may shut themselves up without in- 
juring the quality of their work very much; but 
a novelist can’t see too many people.” 

‘‘T dare say you are right,” replied Clare, rath- 
er coldly. Mr. Heriot might have spared her 
that hint that she had no business to monopolize 
her husband, she thought. She had not meant to 
complain, and felt that she had been undeserved- 

lv snubbed. After this she fell back into silence 
and apathy, thereby causing her old friend .to 
anathematize himself inwardly for having been 
such an ass as to interfere with what did not con- 
cern bim. 

Lord St. Austell, set free by the departure of 
his royal guests, had for the last quarter of an 
hour been prowling about the grounds, like a su- 
perannuated knight-errant in search of adven- 
tures, and had been pleased by the discovery of 
an extremely pretty face, which he indistinctly 
remembered to have seen somewhere before. 
Pretty faces were to him what the magnet is to 
iron, and having found, upon inquiry, that this 
one belonged to “ Mrs. Vidal—wife of the man 
who writes the books, you know,” he advanced 
toward Clare with a grin of satisfaction not un- 
like that with which an aged wolf may be sup- 
posed to contemplate a lamb. De Wynt, who 
noticed his proceedings, said to Georgina, “ Look 
at old St. Austell making up to your sister-in-law. 
He must have thought of something very disagree- 
able to tell her, or he wouldn’t be looking so 
pleased.” 

But Lord St. Austell, as he seated himself, said 
nothing more disagreeable than “ Mrs. Vidal, I 
want to know who your dress-maker is.” 

‘“T don’t think you would be much the wiser if 
1 were to tell you,” answered Clare, laughing. 
‘She is net a fashionable dress-maker.”’ 

‘She has managed to turn you out better than 
any one else here, at all events,” returned Lord 
St. Austell; not because he thought so, but be- 
cause experience had led him to believe that no 
woman living doubts the sincerity of this particu- 
lar form of flattery. ‘“‘To be sure,” he added, 
‘‘she had an admirable subject to exercise her 
skill upon, and that counts for something. If I 
were a dress-maker I should charge all the ugly 
women double prices.” 

“T am afraid they wouldn’t employ you long 
upon those terms,” remarked Clare. 

“T shouldn’t want them. I hate ugly women. 
I should devote myself to—well, to the ones who 
are like vou; and I should never send in my bill 
unless I was sure that their husbands would dis- 
charge all claims without making a fuss. I hope 
you make yours pay up handsomely, by-the-way.” 

“T don’t think I care much about dress,” an- 
swered Clare, who felt that the old gentleman was 
becoming a little impertinent, but did not quite 
know how to set him down, “and my husband 
has not a superabundance of spare money. Why 
are you so anxious that he should spend it upon 
my clothes ?” 

“T should say that was the least he could do,” 
returned Lord St. Austell, serewing his glass into 
his eye and leering up into his neighbor’s face. 
‘“When husbands treat themselves to little di- 
versions they must expect to pay for them in 
some shape or form ; and yours ought to pay twice 
as much as another man, because he has such 
shocking bad taste. I yield to no man in my ad- 
miration for Lady St. Austell; but, at the same 
time—oh no! I really can’t compliment Mr. Vi- 
dal on his taste. If I had the good fortune to 
stand in his shoes, I think I should be very well 
contented to do my worshipping at home.” 

“I don’t know what you mean,” said Claxg, in 
a tremulous voice. 

_ By way of reply, Lord St. Austell pointed with 
his stick to the marquee, where her ladyship 
could be seen, reclining in an arm-chair and talk- 
ing with much apparent animation to some one 
whose body was concealed by the side of the 
tent, but whose legs and feet were visible. “ Your 
husband’s legs,” Lord St. Austell observed, ex- 
aye “My dear Mrs. Vidal, we are both 
of us very badly used. Su we try to con- 

It was then that Clare distinguished herself in 
an unusual manner. “Thank you,” said she, get- 
ting up; “but I should like you to believe that 
my taste is not quite so bad as my husband’s,” 

She turned away without deigning to watch 
the effect of this tremendous retort, and, joining 
Georgina, suggested that it was time to go away. 
‘Perhaps you will kindly look for Adrian, Mr. 
De Wynt ?” she said, not caring to show that she 
knew where her husband was. 

It was with a heavy heart that Clare seated 
herself in the carriage which was to take her back 
to London. “ ‘Things were goitig badly witli Ter, 
she thought, and there was little nd for hope 
that they would ever go better. That Adrian no 
longer loved her in the old way was plain enough ; 
otherwise he would hardly have made himself so 
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conspicuous with Lady St. Austell as to attract 
the notice evefi of Lady St. Austell’s husband. 
Very likely he*saw no great harm in flirtation. 
Clare’s small experience of the ways of modern 
society led her to believe that he was only acting 
as most other people acted. “ Yet,” she thought, 
with some bittérness, “lhe might have spared me 
to-day. He knew that I only went to Richmond 
to please him; he knew that the whole thing was 
hateful to me; and, at least, he need not have de- 
voted himself to that odious woman before my 
very eyes.” 

Of one thing, however, she was quite deter- 
mined: she would not interfere with him again. 
She had made her protest, and had made it vain- 
ly: it would be useless as well as undignified to 
repeat it. Nor would she vex him any more by 
seeming annoyed at his behavior. Neither by 
word nor look would she betray the pain: that he 
was inflicting upon her. What would be the 


She chewed the cud of these reflections and 
formed the above heroic resolution, sitting, grave 
and silent, in the carriage, while Adrian and Geor- 
gina chatted about the party which they had just 
left; and so successful was she in carrying out 
her intention that both her companions saw clear- 
ly that she was displeased, while one of them un- 
derstood perfectly well the cause of her displea- 
sure. 

Adrian sighed impatiently once or twice. He 
was ready to make allowances for Clare (for what 
is the use of adopting the study of character as 
a profession if one does not learn from it to be 
lenient to the failings of others ?), but it seemed 
to him that if he vielded to every fancy of hers, 
his life would very soon cease to be worth hav- 
ing. What could be more absur than that she 
should be angry with him because he had talked 
for a quarter of an hour to his hostess at a gar- 
den party? While they had been taking leave 
of Lady St. Austell, he had noticed Clare’s freez- 
ing demeanor and Lord St. Austell’s sardonic 
grin, and had felt that he was being made ridicu- 


lous. He fully expected to be called to account . 


for his conduct as soon as he reached home, and 
to be called to account for sins which one has 
not committed is only leas disagreeable than being 
called to account for those which one has. When 
his anticipations in this respect were falsified, he 
was thankful, and asked no questions, as 
Clare secretly hoped that he might do. He said 
to himself that he detested scenes, and wouldn’t 
provoke one. Possibly it might have been bet- 
ter to have a scene and a reconciliation than to 
allow his wife to hold him at arm’s-length; but 
he doubted whether any reconciliation could be 
effected at this time without concessions which 
he was not prepared to offer; so, although her 
coldness mhde him unhappy, he did not attempt 
to break -it down, but only threw himself with re- 
doubled energy into the work and play with which 
every hour of his day was easily filled. 

Estrangements usually begin when quarrels 
end, since quarrels are such unpleasant things 
that few care to pick them with those whom they 
do not love; but Vidal and his wife became es- 
tranged now less from indifference than from a 
certain lack of moral courage on both sides. If 
one of them was more to blame than the other, 
it was probably Clare, who ought to have trusted 
her husband until she had clear proof that he 
was undeserving of trust. She was also by far 
the more miserable of the two, having little to 
do but to brvod over her troubles, whereas Adrian 
was busy from morning to night. The latter had 
been in the habit, ever since he had reached 
years of discretion, of seeking sympathy and 
counsel from Heriot, and he would not have de- 
parted from this custom in his present strait had 
he not been deterred by a presentiment that He- 
riot would declare him to be in the wrong. Now 
there is no sort of comfort to be got out of the 
advice of those who won’t take your side, and 
Vidal knew this so well that he gave Brook 
Street a wide berth, thereby making it quite plain 
to his friend that something was wrong. 

(TO BK OONTINUED.] 


OKLAHOMA. 


Tue “Oklahoma boomer” has come to be a 
familiar name of late. At present there are one 
thousand or more Oklahoma boomers. They are 
encamped on Cheeota Creek, six miles from Ar- 
kansas City, on the southern border of Kansas, 
To the south of them lies the Indian Territory. 
Nearly in the centre of that Territory stretches 
the Oklahoma country, an exceedingly fertile and 
attractive area. The boomers wish to march 
upon it, to settle in it, and to possess it. The Unit- 
ed States government says that they must not 
do this; that the land is pledged to the Indians. 
The boomers declare that they will doit. Unit- 
ed States truops are posted opposite the camp of 
the boomers, on the opposite side of Cheeota 
Creek. They have orders not to permit the 
boomers to set foot in the Indian Territory. Other 
United States troops are posted in the Territory 
—in the Oklahoma country—to guard it against 
the boomers. From the accounts that come to 
us there is likely to be an outbreak and blood- 
shed at any moment. 

In November last died Captain Davin L. 
Payne, known better as Oklahoma Parnx. He 
was the originator and first leader of the Oklaho- 
ma boomers. He was a man of obstinate convic- 
tions. He contended that the Oklahoma lands 
were public property, upon which he and his fol- 
lowers had the right to settle. These lands, as 
has been said, are fertile and desirable. They 
lie a little to the east of the centre of the Indian 
Territory. They cover about eighteen hundred 
rom north to south at their long- 
est part they measure sixty miles, and they stretch 
forty miles at the point of their greatest breadth. 
They are bounded on the north by the Cherokee 
strip of land lying west of the Arkansas River ; 


on the east by the reservations of the Pawnee, 
Iowa, Kickapoo, and Pottawattomie tribes of In- 
dians ; on the south by the Canadian River; and 
on the west by the reservation of the Cheyenne 
and Arrapahoe Indians. In these limits are includ- 
ed 1,887,800 acres, half a million acres more than 
are comprised in the State of Delaware. Colonel 

, a Cherokee, gave the name of Oklaho 
ma to the country. It is a word of the Cherokee 
language, and signifies “the home of the red 
man.” The shortest way into the Oklahoma 
country from Kansas is from Caldwell, on the 
Kansas border, along a stage read and cattle 
trail that runs to Fort Reno, on the western bor- 
der of Oklahoma. 
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Captain Payxx made his first raid into the Ok- 
lahoma country in July, 1880. President Hayxs 
had issued a proclamation declaring an invagjon 
of Oklahoma an offense against the law, and or- 
dering interlopers out. Payne and his party 
were arrested by United States troops. He was 
tried civilly at Fort Worth, Texas; the court de- 
cided against him, and he was warned by Secre- 
tary TELLER to keep out of the Indian lahds. In 


' 1882, with twenty-nine followers, he again push- 


ed across the border, and settled in Oklahoma. 
The troops again drove-him out. Again he went 
back, and in August last two squadrons of the 
Ninth United States Cavalry (colored) arrested 
him and the whole community which he had es- 
tablished at Rock Falls, and escorted them, with 
their persona] property, to the Kansas line. Itis 
suid that Parez at his death was worth $60,000, 

Captain Covcn succeeded to the command of 
the boomers on the death of Payng in November 
last. On the 15th of January last, General 
Hatcn, in command of the United States forces 
opposing the boomers, sent word to Coucn from 
his head-quarters at Camp Russell, Indian Terri- 
tory, warning him not to proceed in his scheme 
of colonization. Captain Covcn, then at the head 
of 400 men, defied the United States officer. On 
January 23, General Hatcn sent Lieutenant Day, 
with forty-two soldiers, to Captain Coucn at his 
encampment at Stillwater... Lieutenant Day re- 


quested the boomers to quit. Captain Coucn or- » 


dered them to prepare for battle, and Lieutenaut 
Day retired. On January 25, General Hartcn vis- 
ited Coucn’s camp in person, and offered him 
twenty-four hours in which to retreat. The gen- 
eral had at hand four companies from Fort Leav- 
enworth, one from Fort Gibson, Indian Territory, 
ove from Fort Lyon, Colorado, three from Fort 
Wingate, and three troops of cavalry from Fort 
Riley. After a parley, Coucn made a conditional 
surrender, and on January 26 left the Territory 
with the honors of war. Troops and boomers 
fraternized immediately after the surrender. 

The troops escorted the boomers to Arkansas 
City. There the boomers were received with ap- 
plause by the citizens., A public meeting passed 
resolutions condemning the action of the govern- 
ment, and declaring the intention of an early re- 
newal of the attempt) to colonize the Oklahoma 
country. Captain Coucn, H. H. Starvorp, Grorcr 
W. Brown, and Colonel 8. E. Witcox were im- 
prisoned in Arkansas City on a charge of con- 
spiracy and rebellion against the United States 
government. They were arraigned at Wichita, 
Kansas, before United States Commissioner Saer- 
man, and bound over in $1000 each for a hearing 
on February 10. While awaiting trial, Captain 
Coucn presided at the boomers’ convention at 
Topeka, which assembled on February 3. Dele- 
gates from sixteen Oklahoma colonies were pre- 
sent. They declared that they represented twenty 
thousand boomers. A committee was appointed 
to prepare and publish an addtess to the people 
of the United States defiffing the position of the 
boomers, and also to present the case to President 
CLEVELAND, and to protest against interference 
with American citizens who contemplated settling 
on such lands in the Oklahoma country as did 
not belong to any Indian tribe. Arrangements 
were also made to send ap ex- 
member of Congress, and 8S. N. Woop, an editor, 
of Topeka, East to present the case of the boom- 
ers more clearly to the President. 

There was not sufficient evidence to convict 
Captain Covom and his associates at the trial on 
February 10. They are now at liberty, and Cap- 
tain Coucs is in command of the encampment of 
‘poomers on Cheeota Creek. -It is said that many 
of the boomers are old soldiers, and that most of 


‘them are frontiersmen accustomed to arbitration 


by bullet. 
On March 13, General Harcu telegraphed from 
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Caldwell, Kansas, to the Secretary of War that 
there were then no trespassers upon the Indian 
Territory, though the boomers on Cheeota Creek 
were threatening to go over the line. Troops, he 
said, were stationed in the Territory, and would 
drive out any invaders. 

On the same day President CLEVELAND issued 
a proclamation warning the boomers: that they 
would be met by the troops if they attempted an- 
other raid upon the Oklattoma country. 

The boomers again protested when they heard 
of this proclamation. They passed resolutions de- 
claring that “a large number of cattle men and 
cattle syndicates” were occupying the Oklahoma 
country with permanent improvements for farm- 
ing and grazing purposes. The resolutions were 
telegraphed tw the President. On the same day 
Captain Coucn announced that he would break 
camp on Monday, March 16, and move south into 
the Indian Territory. He called upon those who 


fellow him to be prepared with agricul 


turak implements and sixty days’ rations, as he 
was going to stay. On the same day General 
Hatcu ahnounced that the boomers could not get’ 
through his line. He had six companies of the 
Ninth Cavalry (colored) directly opposed to the 
boomers, and plenty of other troops near by. He 
said they could successfully contend with 3000 
or 4000 men. 
The government at Washington says that the 
whole of the Indian Territory is guaranteed by 
the United States to the use of friendly Indian 
tribes forever. Squatters may not light upon it. 
If there are cattle men there, they are not per- 
manent, and may be driven off at any moment. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


Tue eclipse of the sun on March 16 lasted 
from 12.13, or thereabouts, until a few minutes 
before 3. During that time it was most notice- 
able, tg any one who paid attention to the mat- 
ter, that multitudes of people were constantly 
passing and repassing in the streets of this city, 
who paid po attention to the celestial phenom- 
enon at all. They were absolutely indifferent to 
the fact that half the sufi was being, or had been, 
or was about to be, shut off from observation 
from the earth by the moon. Many Whose at 
tention was called to the eclipse excused them- 
selves, saying that they had intended to regard 
it, but that their attention had been called off by 
lunch, or mercantile transactions, or other mun- 
dane pursuits. It is certain that the eclipse made 
no such such stir in this town as was made by 
the escape of Tweed from the Ludlow Street 
Jail, or the six-day walking matvhes, or the fif- 
teen puzzle. 


Still the eclipse aroused a measure of interest, 
and a number of persons inquired very earnestly 
into it. Perhaps the most original inquiry was 
this, from a very painstaking and earnest ob- 
server. “ Why is it,” said he, “that it is always 
a full moon which causes an eclipse? Three- 
quarter, half, quarter, and new moons are all of 
monthly occurrence, and yet the eclipses invaria- 
bly happen when the moon is at the full. A 
crescent moon against the sun would make a beau- 
tiful silhouette. Wonder why we don’t get one 
once in a while?” ‘ 


The expenses of the Yale boat club last year 
were $7000. 


A number of the students of Trinity College 
supported Booth at his appearance in Hartford, 
‘“‘a part,” says the Zad/et, “ composing the-chorus, 
and the rest acting as ‘soldiers’ and ‘ lords.’ ”’ 


It is said that the Bank of France has a photog- 
rapher concealed in a gallery behind the cashier, 
so that the photograph of a suspected customer 
may at any time be taken in an instant without 
his knowledge. But then people will say any- 
thing. 


> 


Trinity College, in Hartford, is an Episcopal : 


stronghold. Many rectors and an army of faith- 
ful Churchmen have been educated there. In 
the circumstances, a pa ph from the college 
paper there, the Zablet, may strike the reader 


curiously. It says, “Since the opening of Lent, - 


the army of poker players has been somewhat 
reduced, but a faithful few still hold the fort.” 
It should be borne in mind that poker may be 
played for matches or for fun. 


They do not have many divorces in Scotland, 
but when they do have one, like the progeny of 
the lion, it is notable. In a recent case the 
couple had been married for thirty-five years, 
and the wife, who was the petitionef, was the mo- 
ther of fifteen children. 

The February number of the Bowdoin Orient 
is a memorial to Longfellow, who was a student 
in the college of the class of 1825. The num- 
ber contains letters from several of Longfellow’s 
classmates, from a number who knew him in the 
college as a professor, including the Rev. Dr. 
Bartol, of Boston, and from many others of emi- 
nence in the world, including the poets Whittier 
and Oliver Wendell Holmes, Edward Everett Hale, 
George William Curtis, aud Julian Hawthorned 7 


The public clock on the outside of Greenwich 
Observatory is a twenty-four-hour clock. That 
reminds one to wonder if Cincinnati has yet 
adopted the new system of railroad time, or if 
she is still running forty or fifty minutes contra- 
ry to the rest of the world which is included in 
her division. Her newspapers used to be full of 
the assurance that she would never change. For 
many months now, however, nothing has been 
said regarding the matter, and the great world 
which has not been to Cincinnati does not know 
—_—- she still does or does not linger upon 
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THOMAS FRANCIS BAYARD. 


Tromas Francis Bararp is a little over fifty- 
six years old, having been born at Wilmington, 
Delaware, October 29, 1828. : 

He comes of a family that has made an honor- 
able record in national affairs, and which is di- 
rectly descended from Anna Bavaro, the sister 
of Peree Sruyvesant, Governor of New Amster- 
dam. The grandfather of the present Secretary 
Bayarp, Jamurs Asneron Bayarp, was born in 
Philadelphia in 1767, and was therefore a boy of 
nine on the breaking out of the Revolutionary 
war. Having removed to Delaware while still 
quite young, he was elected a member of Con- 
gress from that State, and while serving as such 
was appointed by President.Jonn Apams Minis- 
ter to France. He declined the appointment for 
reasons highly creditable to his sense of honor. 
He was subsequently appointed by President 
Mapison one of the Commissioners to negotiate 
the Treaty of Ghent, and shortly after he returned 
from that mission he died, leaving four sons. 
James Asueton Bayarp, the second son, repre- 
sented Delaware in the Senate from March 4, 
1851, to March 5, 1869, and was one of the lead- 
ing members of the body. He married ANNE 
Francis, of Philadelphia, a granddaughter of Cap- 
tain Tencn Francis, of the Continental army. 
Of this marriage were born James AsHEToN and 
Tuomas Francis Bayarp and three daughters. 

he eldest son and daughter died many years ago. 

Tuomas F., the younger son, at the age of thir- 
teen, was sent to the school of Dr. Francis L. 


Hawks, at Flushing, Long Island, where he re- 


mained for several years. He subsequently came 
to New York, and became for a brief period a 
clerk in the mercantile house of his brother-in- 
law, Aveust Van CortLanpt ScHERMERHORN, and 
from there he went to the counting-house of S. 
Morais W an, an eminent Philadelphia merchant, 
where he remained until he was twenty years old, 
when, on the death of his elder brother, he was 
summoned back to Delaware to enter on the 
study of law. He was admitted to the bar in 
1851, and two years later became United States 


. District Attorney for Delaware, but resigned the 


position in 1854 to go to Philadelphia and become 


a partner of Wittiam Sarppen, of that city. Mr. 


Saipres dying in 1858, Mr. Bayarp returned to 
Wilmington, where he has resided ever since. 
In 1856 he married Lovisa, daughter of Josian 
Ler, of Baltimore, and they have three sons and 
six daughters living. . 

It will be seen that Mr. Bayarp, who has re- 
ceived the honorary degree of LL.D. from Har- 
vard, Dartmouth, and perhaps other leading insti- 
tutions of learning, is a graduate of the counting- 
house instead of the college, and though a man 
of wide and varied learning, he doubtless owes 
much of his success in the treatment of business 
questions to his years of training in an excellent 
mercantile house. 

The first public utterance of Mr. Bayarp that 
has attracted general attention, though it was not 
much noticed at the time of its delivery, was his 
much-talked-of “‘ Dover speech,” made at a meet- 
ing at the Delaware capital on June 27, 1861. 
The meeting was held under circumstances of 
great excitement, but not, as has sometimes been 
stated, to consider the question of Delaware’s se- 
cession, for that had already been finally passed 
upon. Delaware having thus definitely settled at 
the very beginning her own place as amongst the 
States proposing to adhere to the Union, Mr. 
Bayarp felt that she had a perfect right to a 
voice in advising as to the conduct of the body 
of States with which she had cast her lot, and it 
was with a view to influencing the State's action 
in this matter that the Dover meeting was held. 
Unquestionably it was the desire of those present 
to urge a policy which was summed up further 
North in the phrase, “ Let the erring sisters go,” 
ene it was in advocacy of that policy that Mr. 

ayarRD spoke. He fully approved the refusal of 
his State to join the seceding States. But grant- 
ing the North the most complete success, he ask- 
ed what a union between subjugated States and 
their conquerors would be worth, and declared 
his fear that in such a conflict the liberties of 
both sections might be lost. Yet he exclaimed, 
with a passion shown in no other part of his 
speech, “ with this secession, or revolution, or re- 
bellion, or by whatever name it may be called, the 


@ State of Delaware has had naught to do. To 


our constitutional duties toward every member 
of the Union we have been faithful at all times. 
Never, never has a thought, a word, an act of 
ours been unfaithful to the Union of our fathers ; 
in letter and in spirit it has been faithfully kept 
by us.” Itis plain, however, that had this speech 
expressed the general feeling of the Northern 
States, the Union would not have been preserved. 
It was a declaration that although secession could 
“not be claimed as a right, it might be expedient 
for the welfare of both sections. 

‘On the 4th of March, 1869, Tuomas F. Bayarp 
entered the Senate as the successor of his father, 
James Asueton Bayarp, whose time expired at 
noon that day; and he was thus chosen not be- 
cause he was his father’s son, but because he was 
already ized as a man of ability, such as it 
is Delaware’s boast that it has always contributed 
to the Senate. 

There were but nine Democrats in the Senate 
at that time, and every one of them was expected 
to do full service; and so, on the 9th of April, 
but a little more than a month after his admis- 
sion, Mr. Bayarp began the fight, which he stead- 
ily kept up for years, against the. reconstruction 
measures of the party then in power. It would 
be but to write anew the history of that long 
struggle to attempt to record Mr. Bayarp’s part 
in the debate; for step by step, and almost inch 
by inch, he resisted every measure proposed by 
the Republicans, and he was the chosen leader 
of his party in its final and successful struggle 
against the famous “ Force Bill.” 

Even earlier than his entrance into the debate 


on reconstruction was Mr. Bararp's participation 
in financial legislation, and eleven days after his 
admission to the Senate he made a speech on a 
bill then pending in which he declared his in- 
ability to “ understand the difference between the 
principles that should be applied to the honest 
extinguishment of a private debt and a public 
debt.” For years, but in vain, he denounced the 
sales of gold to buy at a premium bonds not yet 
due, while the greenbacks remgined unredeemed, 
as a false and dangerous policy, and he was one 
of the foremost leaders at all times in the move- 
ment for specie resumption. He never hesitated 
an instant about opposing the greenback and sil- 
ver delusions which swept through his own party. 
The plea by which so many sought to excuse their 
sacrifice of consistency and convictions to a pass- 
ing craze had no influence on Mr. Bayarp. “Sir, 
I was sent here,” he said, “ to think on these sub- 
jects. I was sent here to give my best judgment 
on these subjects. It was not what the people 
might like to hear, but what my conscience taught 
me they ought to be told; and if I shall be found 
to have mistaken their interests, I shall not be 
found to have forfeited their respect.” On an- 
other occasion he declared, “I think no greater 
insult can be offered to the people of America 
than to tell them that you suppose they will con- 
demn a public man who tells the truth and en- 
deavors to do justice”; and he added, “If this 
government should fail, and go down amid the 
tears of those who love constitutional liberty and 
republican freedom, close to the root of its cause 
of failure will be found the fact that her repre- 
sentative and public men disguised their honest 
opinions, and failed to tell the people the truth 
as they knew it to exist.” 

The time came when Bayarp himself was test- 
ed. Beginning at the foot of the Senate Finance 
Committee, he came, in time, to be its head, and 
undeniably felt honored by the position ; but when 
at the height of the silver craze he was called be- 
fore the caucus and officially asked if he would 
report a bill to which he was conscientiously op- 
posed, if sanctioned by the party, he instantly an- 
swered “ No,” and retired, leaving his chairman- 
ship at the disposal of the caucus which gave it. 
The resignation was not accepted. 

Mr. Bayarp has never been regarded as an ex- 
treme advocate of free trade, but he has been a 
persistent friend of revenue reform, and since the 
growing surplus offered unmistakable evidence 
of overtaxation he has been amengst those who in- 
sist that there should be no further delay in set- 
ting about so important a work. But, while in- 
sisting on tariff reform, Mr. Bayarp has always 
said that in dealing with vested rights long en- 
couraged and fostered by law we ought to act, 
“not hastily, in no spirit of hostility, but in a ju- 
dicial temper.” He opened on behalf of the Dem- 
ocrats the great debgte on the tariff bill which 


. the House sent to the Senate in July, 1882, and 


he then declared that the time had now come for 
considering the question down to its very roots. 
Reduction must be made, and the principle must 
bé established once more that public property 
could not be taken for private use, and that the 
public taxing power could not be used to promote 
individual interests. “There,” he said, “is the 
heresy, there is the danger. Into that, I do not 
say criminally, I do not say unpatriotically, but 
naturally and selfishly, I believe a favored class 
in this country have entered, so that to-day an 
unequal distribution of the burden of taxation 
rests on the American people. . . .I would be glad 
to-day to go heart and land with those of my 
fellow-citizens who have a share in these undue 
privileges in order that they should themselves, 
by taking part in the reform which I am satisfied 
kught to come and is to come, prevent it from 
ing violent or extreme.” Such has been Mr. 
Bayarp's consistency and moderation in this mat- 
ter that he has enjoyed the confidence of men of 
all shades of opinion in his own party, with the 
exception of the extreme protectionists. 

Mr. Bavaro has been a consistent advocate of 
civil service reform, and is almost constitutional- 
ly a foe to the spoils system. “He gave Senator 
PEnDLeTon a hearty and unfailing support after 
the latter had introduced the civil service law 
now in force. Mr. Penpieton will cheerfully té- 
tify that he received from no other Senator more 
persistent aid and encouragement than was given 
him by Mr. Bayarp, who specially devoted him- 
self to meeting the several insidious side attacks 
made on the bill. In response to a complaint by 
Senator Brown, of Georgia, that many grossly in- 
competent men were-already in public office, Mr. 
Bayarp said: “ Why are they there? They are 
there undoubtedly under a system that needs re- 
form. I seek to remove the cause that enables 
them to go there. .. .I want no system which has 
resulted in placing such men there to continue. 
I do not wish my political opponents to place 
such men there, and God forbid that I should as- 
sist in placing men of my own political party of 
like character there... .I wish here to say that I 
do not desire to see'a Republican spoils system 
replaced by a Democratic spoils system.” He 
declared his belief that if the bill passed, and 
was executed in the spirit which animated those 
who framed it, “the reckless and trading poli- 
tician” would find his occupation gone, and that 
the offices, salaries, and official power of the coun- 
try would cease to be expended “to make our 
elections more savage, more imbittered, more anx- 
ious, every year.” 

Mr. Bararp took a prominent part in the de- 
bates arising out of the disputed Presidential 
election of 1876, and served as a member of the 
Electoral Commission, voting with the minority 
on the question of awarding the votes of Louisi- 
ana and Florida to Mr. Hayxs, but voting with 
other Democrats and with the majority against 
counting the<Cronin vote in Oregon for Mr. Ti- 
pey. He regarded the decixion finally reached 
as a defiance of justice and the evidence, but as 
an accomplished fact he ized it, and treat- 
ed as absurd the gugument het because he did 
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not believe Mr. Hares entitled to’ the Presidency, 
he should decline to vote in accord with his own 
convictions to sustain Mr. Hayves’s veto of the 
silver bill. 

Mr. Bararp began to be mentioned as a prob- 
able Democratic candidate for President almost 
as soon as the result of the election gave evidence 
of the wisdom of his protest in the Baltimore 
Convention against accepting Greecry, and in 
the Convention of 1876, which nominated Mr. 
Titpen, Mr. Bayarp received 33 votes. In the 
Cincinnati Convention of 1880 he was next to the 
leading candidate, receiving 1534¢ votes to 171 
for Hancock on the first ballot, Hancock being 
nominated on the second. In the Chicago Con- 
vention of last summer Bayarp was again next 
to the leading candidate, receiving 170 votes to 
392 cast for CLeveLanp on the first ballot, 88 
being the highest number cast for any one else. 


On the second and final ballot, also, Mr. Bayarp’s © 


vote was next to Mr. CLEVELAND’s. As soon as 
it was knqwn that Mr. CLeveLanp was elected, 
public opinion jumped with singular unanimity 
to the opinion that Mr. Bayarp would be the 
leading member of his cabinet, and this opinion 
was confirmed when Mr. CLeveLanp invited Mr. 
Bararp to Albany for consultation early in De- 
cember last. 


THE LOST BRACELET. 
(4 COMEDY IN ONE ACT.) 
By JULIAN MAGNUS. 


CHARACTERS: 
Mas. VAUGHAN A young Widow. 
Banat oc code Her Maid. 


Scxxe.—A handsomely furnished sitting-room in 
New York, with windows on left side com- 
manding aoview of the street. Door of en- 
trance on right, up stage. Below this, nearer 
to front of scene, folding-door. Fire-place at 
back. Over the mantel, a portrait of a rather 
elderly man, with red hair and a somewhat 
snub nose. Mrs. Vaughan is discovered look- 
ing out of the window, but concealed from any 
one in the street by a curtain, behiad which 
she keeps carefully. | 


Mrs. V. Why, there’s the young man who 
lives opposife, coming up the street. What time 
isit? | Looks at her watch.| Stopped, of course. 
I was so upset at losing my bracelet that I must 
have forgotten to wind it up. peo at clock on 
mantel.| Almost noon! Well, I never saw him 
out so early before. Theré, he is staring up 
here! I wish people had better manners. He 
walks very well. Something soldierly about him. 
Now he’ll go and sit at his window and watch 
me. I cgn’t think how people-can be so mean as 
to watch others. There, he is letting himself in. 
I suppose, though, if I were to go out in five min- 
utes’ time, I should meet him somewhere. It’s 
awlully annoying to feel that one is being per- 
petually followed about. And yet he never 
stares rudely at me. Just a passing glance, as 
if he’d never seen me before, though perhaps 
there és just a little shade of admiration in it. I 
wonder who he is? Certainly a gentleman. There 
he is at the window gazing straight over here. He 
has no more manners than a bear. I won’t run 
any risk of his seeing me. 

[ Moves from window, and rings bell. 
Pinter Cranston, upper door R. 

Mrs. V. Where is the Herald? Is my adver- 
tisement in? Hasn’t any one been yet about the 
bracelet ? 

Cranstén. No, ma’am. 

Mrs. V. Not in! And you told me they said 
iwas sure to be printed to-day. 

Cranston. I meant, ma’am, that no one had 
been about the bracelet. The advertisement is 
right enough. 

Mrs. V. Why didn’t you say so at first ? 

Cranston. I was going to, but you asked me so 
many things— 

Mrs. V. (interrupting). Don’t talk so much. 
Get me the paper. 

Cranston (going). Yes, ma'am. She’s 
been in a nice temper ever since she lost the 

Mrs. V. I believe that girl is growing more 
stupid every day. If poor Vaughan hadn’t liked 
her, I think I should make a change. Poor 
Vaughan! It’s only ten months, three weeks, 
and four days since he died, and that bracelet 


‘was the last thing he gave me. He would have 


been fifty-two next Tuesday—more than twice as 
old as Tam. But then he was so good! I won- 
der if he’d be angry if I left off these horrible 
black things before the year was up? It’s dread- 
fully lonely not to be able to go anywhere lest 


people should say one is heartless. 


Enter Cranston with newspaper. 
Cranston, Here is the paper, ma'am. 

ie [ Gives it to Mrs. V. 
Me. V. Thank you. I want you to put some 
new tuching in my second-best bonnet. . 
Cranston. Yes, ma'am. [ Going. Aside] 
be glad when she’s done with those nasty white 
es 4 They take all my spare time. [ Brit. 
ra. V. (taking paper toward window, looks at 
advertisements. Reads). “ Lost, a bull-pup.” That 
isn’t it. “ Argold watch, No. 17,652. No ques- 


Still there! I hope he'll catch cold. [Zooks at 

wl in.] “Rewards.” Ah, here it is! 
ti ds.| “ Lost yesterday afternoon, probably 
between the underneath address and Union 
Square, a plain black enamelled bracelet set with 
a Maltese cross in pearis. As it is prized as a 
keepsake, the original cost at Tiffany’s (seventy- 
five dollars) will be paid for its return to Mrs. 
Vaughan, No. Madison Avenue.” 
I think that reads all right. I wonder if I’ve of- 
fered enough? Perhaps it would have been bet- 
ter have only offered as-much as it could be 
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sold for. Possibly some one may have found it, 
and be holding back for a bigger reward. That's 
what they did when Fido was stolen the time be. 
fore last. No; it was the time before that. [I 
wish I had some one to advise me what to do. 
[ Looks at window.| Well, I'm glad he’s had the 
decency to go 


Cranston, Ob, ma'am, there’s a man come 
about the bracelet ! 

Mrs. V. Has he got it? 

Cranston. He says so, ma'am, | 

Mrs. V. (going to desk and taking out money. 
Handling bills). Three twenties, « ten, three twos 
and a one, I think that’s right. Let me count 
again: three twenties are—sixty, and a ten is 
seventy, and three twos are six; that’s seventy. 
six. Why, it’s too much. I must take away a 
two and puta one. See that it 
is my bracelet, and then give him this. 

Cranston. Yes, ma’am. [Going.] I wish I'd 
found it. it. 

Mrs, V. Oh, I am so glad! I do believe I'm — 
going to be lucky. I think I must go and see a 
clairvoyant. 

Re-enter Cranston. 

Cranston. The man says he wants to see you 
himeelf. 

Mrs. V. What a horrid nuisance! Perhaps 
he wants to try to get more money. Does he 
look as if he would be impudent ? 

Cranston. Oh no, ma’am. 

Mrs. V. Well, I suppose I'll have to see him. 
Come up with him, and don’t leave the room. 

Exit Cranston.] I wish there was a policeman 
in sight. [At window.] Bat there isn’t, and 
even that man opposite, who might have heard 
me had I screamed, has gone away. The only 
time when he might have been of any use. 

Enter Cranston, announcing Mr. Lowell. 

Mrs. V. (starting. . Aside). The man opposite ! 

Mr. L. (advancinf}. Madam, I believe I have 
been fortunate enough to find your bracelet. 

Mrs. V. Sir, I asked my servant to look at it 
and to give— 

Mr. L. She wished to carry out your orders; 
but of course I could not think of accepting a 
reward. 

Mrs.V. Then may I ask why— [ Hesitates. } 

Mr. L. Why l asked tosee you? I suppose I 
must confess that, after all, lam covetous enough 
to desire a reward—that of witnessing your plea. 
sure at recovering your bracelet. 

Mrs.V. You ave very kind. Don’t delay the 
pleasure on my account. 

Mr. L. (taking bracelet wrapped in jewellers’ 
paper from his pocket). This, I believe, is it. 

Mrs. V. (takes , opens it, and at the 
first glance gives a little scream of joy). Yes, 
that’s it. Oh, I'm so glad! 

Mr. L.. (aside). I begin to breathe again. 

Mrs. V. (looking at bracelet more carefully). 
But yet it looks different. There were some 
scratches on mine just here. [ Pointing to or! 

Mr. L. (aside). I never thought of that. Wha 
can Isay? [Aloud.] The fact is, madam, that 
when I was fortunate enough to find your brace- 
let lying in the road, it was coyered with mud. 
I took the liberty of having it cleaned before re- 
turning, and I presume the jeweller must have 
taken out the scratches. [Aside.] That was a 
happy thought. 

Mrs, V. 1 am sorry you have had so much 
trouble. You will at least allow me to repay— 

Mr. L. (interrupting). Please don’t speak of 
it.: The amount was so trifling. [Aside] I 
wish she’d ask me to sit down, or at least sit 
down herself. 

Mrs. V. (aside, after a brief pause). This is very 
awkward. I wish he would go. I wonder if I 
ought to ask him to sit down ? 

Cranston (aside). I gueas they'll do better alone. 
I may as well earn the five dollars he gave me. 

[ out quietly. 

Mrs. V. (aside). I must say something. [ Aloud. 
You did not tell me where you found this. 

[ Clasping bracelet on her arm.]} 

Mr. L. Vil tell you all about it—quite a little 
storv. But pray don’t let me keep you standing. 

Mrs. V. (sits). Will you not take a chair? 

Mr. L. (sitting). Thank you. [Aside] I did 
that pretty well. [A/owd.] As I was taking my 
usual walk down the avenue yesterday morning— 

Mrs. V. Morning ? 

Mr. L. Did I, say morning? Well, I meant 
afternoon. You see, I always call the time morn- 
ing till I have had dinner. I was crossing about 


two blocks below here, when I saw something 


gleaming near the gutter. I picked it up, and 
found your bracelet; that is, of course, I didn’t 
know it was yours then. But this morning I 
looked at the advertisements, and as soon as I 
could get it properly cleaned I hastened to relieve 
your anxiety. 

Mrs.V. 1am so much obliged! It was my last 
present from him. king at portrait. ] 

Mr. L. (also looking at portrait). Ah! your fa- 
ther, I presume? 

Mrs. V. (handkerchief to her eyes). No, sir; my 
husband. He is an angel now. 

Mr. L. (axide). A red-haired angel ! 

Mrs.V. He was much my senior. 

Mr. L. Which accounts for my mistake. I 
trust you will forgive it. 

Mrs. V. Oh, it was very natural. During my 
husband’s lifetime I was often taken for his 
daughter. Poor fellow, it used to annoy him. 

r. L. I can quite understand that. 

Mrs. V. (aside). Why, Cranston has gone! It’s 
very strange. I told her particularly not to leave 
the room. I wonder if it would look very strange 
if I rang and ordered her to remain? Perhaps 
he'll go in a minute. 

Mr. L. I look upon my finding your bracelet 
as a very fortunate accident. 

Mrs. V. was indeed, for me. 

Mr. L. No; for me. I have long —pardon 
my frankness —desired the honor of your ac- 
quaintance. 
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Mrs. V. (frigidly). Sir! [Aside.] I think I had 

ter ring. 
nr L. We have been opposite neighbors for 
come mouths, though I suppose you have never 
known it or noticed me. 

[He says the last words in a tone of sadnens. 

Mrs. V. Oh no! My sad loss has weighed 
upon me so much that I have scarcely thought of 
the world outside these walls—except when it 
has been necessary for my health to take a little 
daily exercise. 

Mr. L. I have frequently passed you on the 


t. 
ire V. Indeed! I wish I knew 
what to say. [A/oud.] I suppose people must 
pass other people. [Aside.] What an idiotic 

ark ! 
Mr. L. (with a rather forced laugh). Of course 
they must. 

[Mrs. V. laughs also. They look at one an- 

other in silence for a moment. 
Mrs. V. But everybody doesn’t notice every- 

body else. [Aside] 1 never felt so stupid be- 


ore. 

, Mr. L. But if one isn’t blind—not that I mean 
vou were—no, I didn’t mean that—excuse me— 
but of course with a man it’s different. 

Mrs. V. I suppose it is. 

Mr. L. Yes; men see more than women. 

Mrs. V. Oh! do they, really ? 

Mr. L. Well, of course only in a way, not in all 
ways. 

Mrs. V. Ah! 

Mr. L. Now a man may admire a lady im- 
mensely, and she be entirely ignorant of it. 

Mrs. V. (emphatically). Oh, certainly! Where- 
as a man thinks he sees admiration for himself 
where none exists. 

Mr. L. Exactly. Almost what I was going to 
say. It is singular how our ideas entirely coin- 
cide. 

Mrs. V. (aside). I wish I'd let him finish his 
own sentence, 

Mr. L. Excuse my asking, but was your hus- 
band any relation to the Vaughans of Syracuse ? 
I knew lots of them when I was a boy there. 

Mrs. V. No; he came from Philadelphia. But 
did vou not say vour name was Lowell ? 

Mr. L. Yes, Arthur Lowell. 

Mrs. V. I was at school, at Mrs. Parker’s on 
Fifth Avenue, with a Miss Clementine Lowell 
from Syracuse. 

Mr. L. Why, she is my first cousin ! 

Mrs. V. She was my best friend. 

Mr. L. (impulsively). How jolly lucky! 

Mrs. V. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. L. I meant to say I was pleased you knew 
a member of my family. [Aside.] By Jove! 
things couldn’t be going better. 

Mrs. V. But tell me, how is Clementine? I 
haven't heard of her since— 

Enter Crauston. 

Cranston. Beg pardon, ma’am, but there’s a 
gevtleman in the hall come about your bracelet. 

Mrs. V. Probably some detective. 

Mr. L. (aside), Here’sa pretty mess! [ Aloud. |] 
Hadn't I better see him for you? It’s not plea- 
sant for a lady to be mixed up with that sort of 
fellow. 

Mrs.V..Oh no! I couldn't think of troubling 
you. Cranston, tell the person that the bracelet 
has been found. 

Cranston. Yes, ma’am. { Cranston. 

Mr. L. There are always private-inquiry officers 
looking out for just such chances to run up bills, 

Cranston (re-entering). If you please, ma’am, 
the gentleman says he has found your bracelet. 

Mr. L. (aside). Here is the very deuce to pay L 
[ Aloud.] Doubtless it is some impostor who has 
tound or obtained some bit of rubbish, and will 
very likely be impudent about it. Pray let me 
get rid of him for you. [Starting toward door. 

Mrs. V. No,no. I am rather curious to see 
what he has brought. What does he look like, 
Cranston ? 

Cranston. The gentleman looks as if he was a 
bricklayer, ma’am. His clothes are splashed with 
plaster, 

Mrs. V. Ask him to let me Bee if it is my 
bracelet. 

Cranston, Yes, ma’am. 

Mr. L. 1 am suve it would be better if I— 

Cranston (entering). Here it is, ma’am. 

| Offers bracelet wrapped in red cotton pocket- 
ndkerchief.. 

Mrs. V. (taking out bracelet). Why, that is mine. 
Here—here are the marks I remember. 

Pret L. (aside), It’s all up. I wish I was out 
of this, 

Mrs. V. (after looking a moment fixedly at Mr. 
Lowell). Cranston, take the man this money and 
is handkerchief, and say I am much obliged. 

Mr. L. Til do it for you if you'll permit me. 
[Aside.] T'll slip out after him. 

Mrs. V. No, thank you. My servant can do 
all that is necessary. Besides, I wish to speak 
with you. Go, Cranston. 

Cranston. Yes, ma’am. [ Going. Aside] It 
seems to rain bracelets. 1 wish some ‘d come 
my way, Exit. 

Wrs. V. Now, sir, I'll trouble you for an ex- 
planation. 

Mr. L. Anexplanation? Oh, about the brace- 
let. Are you quite sure there is no mistake ? 

Mrs. V. There seems to have been a very grave 
one. Well, sir, your explanation ? 

Mr. L. Mrs. Vaughan, I will make a clean 
hveast of it, and throw myself on your generosity 
lor forgiveness. I ventured to intimate before 
that for months I have silently admired you, and 
longed above all things to make your acquaint- 
wnce. I inquired diligently among all my friends 
for some one who knew you, so that I might be 
properly introduced. I could not succeed. This 
inorning I read your advertisement. I knew how 
infrequently lost things were recovered. It oc- 
cu to me that ps your bracelet was of a 
pattern which had been duplicated. I went to 
the jeweller’s and found that it was so; but even 
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if I could not have got one exactly like, I should 
have used another as a pretext for gaining speech 
with you. I acknowledge my fault, but you ought 
to allow for the greatness of the temptation. 

Mra. V. (with indignation that is more than 
half assumed). So, sir, according to your own 
statement, you take advantage of my misfortune 
to intrude upon my solitude and my grief. Not 
content with dogging my steps when I move out, 
you sit at your window, and keep an almost in- 
cessant watch on my house, 

Mr. L. 1 beg your pardon. How do you know 
that I watch from my window ? 

Mrs. V. Didn’t you tell me so a while ago? 

Mr. L. No; I said nothing about the window. 

Mrs. V. Oh! I remember now; it was my 
maid who informed me of your constant super- 
vision. [Aside.] I very nearly betrayed myself 
there. “[Aloud.] You would not only insult me 
by forcing me to receive a gift of considerable 
value from an utter stranger, but you would de- 
ceive me into prizing as a relic something that 
had no connection with the supposed giver. You 
invent, with a readiness which is certainly sug- 
gestive of practice, an elaborate tissue of false 
statements; and when an honest man comes to 
restore my property, you seek to brand him as 
an impostor, Take your bracelet, sir, and go. 
Oblige me by remembering that in the future, as 
in the past, we are utter strangers. 

[ She tries to unclasp bracelet, but is unable to 
do so with one 

Mr. L. (aside). She looks handsomer than ever 
when angry. [ Aloud, looking at .bracelet.| It 
seems such a pity to divide so nice a pair. 

Mrs. V. I hate pairs. I can’t get this off, 
the spring is so stiff. 

Mr. L. Pray allow me. [ Advancing. 

Mrs. V. No. [Aside.] Perhaps I'd better. 
It "ll be more awkward still if I call Cranston. 
[ Aloud.] Yes, take the thing off. 

Mr. L. ( fumbling with bracelet). The spring is 
very strong. 

Mrs. V. Oh! now you're pinching me. 

Mr. L. Ym so sorry! I really believe the brace- 
let doesn’t want tq come off. 

Mrs. V. Don’t be so stupid. If you can’t undo 
it, call my maid. 

Mr. L. No; don’t do that. There, it’s off. 
Now I'd like to know what I’m to do with it. 

Mrs. V. Give it to some one you eare for, 

Mr. L. But I don’t know any one I care for. 

Mrs. V. Then give it to some one you don’t 
know. 

Mr. L. Some one I don’t know! That’s ab- 
surd. 

Mrs. V. Yet you tried to give it to me, whom 
you didn’t know. 

Mr. L. Yes, but I wanted to. 

Mrs. V. And is there no one else you want to 
know ? 

Mr. L. No one. 

Mrs. V. How lucky for you! It must be ex- 
pensive trying to make acquaintances at seventy- 
five dollars each. 

Mr. L. There are some pleasures whose value 
can not be estimated by money. Tell me, Mrs. 
Vaughan, is there not some hope of your forgiv- 
ing my rash intrusion ? 

Mrs. V. 1 will endeavor to do so. 

Mr. L. Oh, thank you. 

Mrs. V. On one condition. 

Mr. L. What is it? I accept it in advance. 

Mrs. V. That you wever seek to repeat your 
offense. 

Mr. L. (sadly). Then how shall I know if you 
succeed in your effort to forgive me? 

Mrs. V. (after a little pause). You might pos- 
sibly get Clementine to bring you here, and ¢hen 
I could tell you. 

Mr. L. You'd admit me then? 

Mrs. V. I couldn’t refuse to admit her cousin, 
if she brought him. 

Mr. L. Vii get her down to the city as soon as 
possible. 

Mrs. V. Don’t be iv any hurry. A month hence 
will be time enough. 

Mr. L. A month! 

Mrs. V. Yes,a month and four days. I do not 
care to receive till my year of mourning is up. 

Mr. L. (going). Au revoir, then, Mrs. Vaughan. 
In a month and five days 1 shall call for your 
forgiveness. 


SERGEANT PLUNKETT. 


On the afternoon of December 13, 1862, a bri- 
gade of the Union army swept in a hopeless 
charge upon the Confederate position on Marye’s 
Hill, just back of Fredericksburg. A terrible 
fire from the hill rained upon the advancing col- 
umn. Color-Sergeant H. of the 
Twenty-first Massachusetts Regiment, fell mor- 
tally wounded. The national flag fell with him, 

d the storming column passed over it, tram- 
Bing it under foot. Young Sergeant THomas 
P.unxett, of the Twenty-first, had been ordered, 
with others, to move in the rear of the line to 
prevent straggling from the ranks. He saw the 
flag fall, and marked the spot where it fell. As 
he came up to it he threw down his gun, caught 
up the flag, and rushed with it to the front of the 
line. The Conféderates beheld the resurrection 
of the banner, and directed a terrible fire upon 
it. Its folds were ripped with bullets ; the staff 
was splintered ; a bullet passed through Sergeant 
Piunxetr’s cap. Still the flag flew, and it re- 
mained in advance of the line up to the furthest 
point which it was fated that the storming battal- 
ion should reach. At that point a shell from 
Marye’s Hill burst just in front of the colors. A 
fragment of the shell struck Sergeant PLUNKETT’S 
right arm near the shoulder, almost severing it, 
struck then a book which he bad buttoned under 
his coat, tearing it to pieces, and, glancing, cut 
almost through his left arm at the wrist. He 
fell upon the flag, and the stains of his blood are 
visible upon it to-day. He was carried from the 
field, oth his arms were ampotated. The 


book which turned aside the fragment of the 

shell was a description of the White Sulphur 

he had picked up in Fredericks- 
t morning. 

t Puunxerr died at his home in Worces- 
tér, Massachusetts, on the 10th of the present 
mopth, at the age of forty-four. He left a widow 
and two sons, who are well provided for. He was 
rewarded for his bravery by numerous gifts and 
by a full pension, and had been for many vears, 
and up to the time of his death, employed as a 
messenger in the State-house at Boston. It was 
told of bim that he was very proud of the pro- 
vision which he was able to make for his family, 
and that he spoke of it as follows a short time 
before he died: “The day I was married,” he 
said, “ when I was walking out of church with 
my wife, I oygrheard some women sav that they 
would never Have married a man with no arms. 
Then I determined that my wife should never 
suffer for want of anything, if it was possible for 
me to get it for her. We had about $7000 that 
was given me before we were married, and we 
lived.carefully. Now Iown real estate in Worces- 
ter, aud I have got in all over $20,000.” 


THE WISCONSIN LOGGERS. 


Tue big timber belt of northern Wisconsin is 
a region full of charm. The men who do the 
logging are Spartans in one way, but not in ah- 
other. They eat well and they drink well. They 
tire themselves with working at the logs, exhila- 
rate themselves by the pursuit of game, and re- 
gale themselves as well as men do in the effete 
communities. City men, accustomed to ease and 
luxuries, love to get among them. The ease to 
which the men of the town are used is not rude- 
ly broken in the Wisconsin woods. They refrain 
from taking a hand at the logs, and it would be 
better to say that they comfortably wait for game 
than that they vicariously pursue it. One of the 
sections of Mr. Granam’s picture shows a deer- 
box, built upon a tree, and with decent steps lead- 
ing up to it. These boxes are placed in runways, 
which are everywhere, one of the most celebrated 
crossing the railroad track. It is no hardship to 
sit in a deer-box and shoot a deer when he comes 
nlong. And then there is the varied feeding and 
the comprehensive drinking, quite famous in these 
primeval woods. 

The town of Fifield, on the Wisconsin Central 
Railroad, is the centre of the logging district. Go 
a hundred miles to the east or to the west of it 
and you will not find a village or a town—nothing 
but woods, You know when you get to Fifield 
that you have reached a logging district. The 
station platform, the floors of houses, everything 
that is under foot, is full of holes. “They are made 
by the spikes worn in the boot soles of the log- 
gers. All the flooring in logging towns is rapid- 
ly-spiked to shreds, and must be frequently re- 
newed. 

The huts of the loggers are built of logs, and 
are Very Warm and comfortable. The horses 
are of the best breed. The iron runners on 


the sledges are polished and smooth as glass.: 


Perhaps the hardest work that the loggers have 
to do vomes when a jam occurs on the Chippewa 
River. To loosen up a jam is a job of log-rolling 
that might baffle a Legislature. 


SHAD-FISHING IN FLORIDA. 


In New York shad suggests spring, April sliow- 
ers, arid May blossoms; but in Florida the name 
evokes visions of the Christmas holidays and a 
great influx of winter tourists, who appear about 
the time that this fish begins to run in the St. 
John’s. This magnificent river offers the most 
southerly spawning-ground for the toothsome 
“shod,” as the negro fishermen call them, and 
they begin to run up its broad channel in Decem- 
ber. From then until the end of March, when 
the season is legally closed, is the harvest-time of 
the dusky fishers. 

The first fish is quickly taken to Jacksonville, 
where the great hotels have standing offers of fabu- 
lous prices for it, and where it goes to the highest 
bidder, to be eaten, amid rejvicings, by the for- 
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» Each boat carries two men, and is provided 
with three wooden trays, in which the nets are 
neatly and carefully laid, with the iron rings or 
sinkers at one end, and the wooden bobs or floats 
at the other. One man remains constantly at 


the oars, and is called the “ striker,” while the . 


other attends to the throwing and drawing of the 
nets, and is the “‘ boss,” or captain. As soon as 
deep water is reached on the berth that the boat 
is to occupy, the “boss” begins to pay out the net 
from the stern, tossing the rings into the water 
ou one side, and the floats on tle other. Each 
tray contains two “ shots,” or sections of net, each 
of about two hundred yards in length. When 
the end of a “ shot” is reached, another is spliced 
to it, and the throwing is continued until nearly a 
mile of net has been left behind, and its black 
floats bob up and down on the waves in a long, 
glistening line as far as the eye can see. The end 
of the last “ shot” is marked by one Of the trays, 
made fast to it and thrown overboard. When 
the net has thus been placed in position, the boat 
is rowed slowly back along its entire length, 
while the “boss” overhauls it, shaking out the 
kinks, and seeing that it hangs straight. Tien 
for two or three hours the boat drifts with the 


tide for several miles up or down the river beside. 


the net, while its occupants smoke, take turns in 
sleeping, and warn off approaching craft that 
might otherwise run into and serieusly damage 
the net. The captains of all such craft, even of 
the big Charleston steamers, are very considerate 
of the fishermen’s property, and though com- 
pelled by no law, they invariably turn out of their 
course to avoid a net, when warned of its prox- 
imity. 

The romance of this fishing in Southern waters 
comes with calm, warm, moon-lit nights, when the 
surface of the river, like a vast black mirror, re- 


flects the myriads of stars as steadily as though 


they were fixed in it, or with each motion of the 
boat or dip of an oar breaks into an infinity of 
glistening ripples that cross and recross each oth- 
er as they retreat like threads and bars of molten 
silver. To lie at full length in the boat at such 
a time, watcliing the light wreaths of smoke curl 
straight upward from a pipe, and listening to the 
distant voices of the night, that only serve to inten- 
sify the surrounding silence, is a poem, a dream, 
or an idykh The air is heavy with the perfume 
of jasmine and orange blossoms from the almost 
invisible shores. From them, too, come the tremu- 
lous calls of the little sereech-owls, hidden in moss- 
hung coverts amid live-oak branches, the strident 
voices of katydids and tree-frogs, mellowed : by 
the distance, and underlaid by the deep bass of 
bull-frogs, and the monotonous, all-pervading hum 
of insects. Above all, clear and sweet, rise the 
rich full notes of the mocking-bird from the scent- 
ed depths of an orange grove. Near at hand oc- 
casional splashes in thie water mark the leap of 
the silver-scaled mullet, attracted, as a moth to a 
candle, by the lighted lantern in the stern of the 
boat. Other lights, gleaming like will-o’-the-wisps 
over the surface of the dark waters, reveal the 
presence of other fishing-boats, from which come 
occasional snatches of song, long-drawn plaintive 
negro melodies, in full accord with the hour and 
scene. 
When the drift is ended by the turn of the 
tide, by the net getting out of shape and assum- 
ing positions unfavorable for a catch, or by its 
approach to a part of the river where the water 
is comparatively-shoal, and the bottom is cover- 
ed with rocks, or “ hangs,” as the fishermen call 
them, on which it might catch and become torn, 
the haul is begun. Starting at the end of the 
net first thrown, the boat is rowed slowly along 


its length by the “ striker,” while the “ boss” hauls * 


it in over the side and stows it in the trays. The 
beautiful opaline shad, caught by the gills in the 
entangling mesh, are thrown into the bottom of 
the boat, and the “striker” keeps tally of their num- 
ber as one after another is adtled to the shin- 
ing heap. At length the last “shot” is hauled, 


‘and the “striker” announcing the total amount of 


the catch, the fishers know at once what reward 
they have reaped for their hours of toil, and they 
begin their long pull toward camp in a state of 
mind controlled entirely by their success or lack 
of it. 


tunate hotel proprietor and several of his more 
favored guests. 

It is related of one of the lucky catchers of 
the first shad of a season that he steadily refused 
all offers for his fish, declaring that for once he 
and his family were “gwine hab a meal o’ vit- 
tles dat none ob dem big bugs can’t get wif all 
deir money.” And, with a sublime epicureanism, 
he fried and ate his royal dish. 

e nets of these Southern shad-fishers are not 
fastened to poles, as is the case in the Hudson 
and other Northern rivers, but are simply thrown 


into the water for a length of from half to three- 


garters of a mile, and allowed to drift up or 
déwn with the tide. As the St. John’s for a hun- 
died miles up from its mouth is from one to five 
miles wide, nets of even this gréat length leave 
ample room for the river craft to pass without 
touching them. 


On Sundays fish and fishermen enjoy a legally 
compelled rest, for, by a law of the State of Flor- 
ida, no nets may be thrown from sunset on Satur- 
day until sunrise on Monday. Another law regu- 
lates the size of the mesh in the nets, and fixes 
it at five inches. This, however, does not whoily 
accomplish the purpose for which. it was intend- 
ed, for a five-inch mesh holds most of the female 
fish, big with roe, but allows the more slender 
males to slip through and escape. 

A single haul often secures severab hundred 
shad, for which the fishermen. receive fifteen cents 


apiece in the Jacksonville market; but it some-. 


times happens that none is caught—a result that 
is aptly designated a “ water haul.” Only a small 
portion of the entire catch finds a local market, 
as most of it is shipped each day, in refrigerator 
cars, to the North, and especially to New York 
city. 
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NEW BUREAU 
OFFICERS. 


Josepnp Samvet MILier, 
of West Virginia, who has 
been confirmed as Com- 
missioner of ‘Internal Rev- 
enue, is a native of Cabell 
County, West Virginia, and 
is still a comparatively 

man, having been 
born in 1848. His grand- 
father settled in the Valley 
of Virginia late in the 
eighteenth century. Mr. 
Mitter began“ his official 
life as a County Clerk in 
1868. He was made Sec- 
retary of the Constitutional 
Convention of West Vir- 
ginia in 1871, and in the 
following year was elected 
Sécretary of State. In 
1876 he was put in nomina- 
tion for the office of Audi- 
tor, and elected, succeeding 
himself four years later. 
His Auditorship expired on 
March 1, and Senators Gor- 
CaMpEN, and Kenna, 
and Representative Ravy- 
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THE LATE GORDON W. BURNHAM, 
Puoro. sy Sarony.—{Sez Page 206.) 


DALL, presented his name 
immediately for the office of 
Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. He is described 
as “without exception the 
most popular Democrat in 
his State.” 

President CLEVELAND’s 
appointment of Mutton J. 
Duruam to be First Comp- 
troller of the Treasury has 

iven general satisfaction. 

he new incumbent is a 
Kentuckian who was grai- 
uated at the Louisville Law 
School, after a course of 
study in Asbury University, 
Illinois, and has filled im- 


‘portant public offices with 


distinction. During the 
war he was a circuit judge 
in his native State, and 
more recently he has been 
a member of the Forty- 
third and Forty -fourth 
Congresses, serving on the 
committees on Revision of 
Laws, Banking and Cur- 
rency, and Department of 
Justice. He is sixty-one 
years old, and still in his 
prime. 
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ALASKAN SCENERY—MIDDLE GLACIER AT YUKON, FROM ICE-FLOE.—(Srr Pace 206.] 


SCENERY—SUBTERRANEAN RIVER IN MUIR GLACIER—[See Pace 206.] 
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‘pany. Mr. McCune has been twice married, and 
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A LITTLE CHILD. 


Dowx from the hill, up from the glen, 
With waving flags and warlike din, 
They rushed—two troops of mounted men— 


The bovs in blue, the boys in gray; 
And they had almost met that day, 
When, lo! a child stood in the way. 


Its hands were filled with flow’rs; its eyes, 
> As clear and soft as summer skies, 
Were opened wide in grave surprise. 


Upon the pretty baby head 
The sun a golden blessing shed. 
“IT want mamma,” the sweet voice said. 


Both captains shouted, “Halt!” The men 
Reined in their eager steeds, and then 
The blue leaped down, and up again, 


And galloping like mad, he bore 
The child he’d grasped a mile or more 
Back to ite mother’s cottage door. 


Loud rose the cheers from blue and gray 
As smilingly they turned away: 
There was no battle fought that day! 


GORDON W. BURNHAM. 


Tue life of Mr. Burxnaw, which began in Con- 
necticut in 1802 and ended last week in this city, 
was ahother repetition of a story so common in 
this country as to be almost trite, though it would 
be almost incredible in any other. His first em- 
ployment after leaving his father’s farm was that 
of hostler at a country tavern. After a short 
service at this he betook himself to peddling, 
and then to making buttons, at first of wood, aft- 
erward of brass. This latter business was the be- 
ginning of one of the most prosperous manufac- 
tories in this country, and Mr. Burnsam’s share 
in its profits was long ago estimated at several 
millions. His residence was Waterbury until 
1853, when he removed to New York. Both these 
cities have profited by his munificence and public 


spirit. The statue of Danie, Wesster and the 
bronze group of eagles attacking a lioness, both | 
in the Central Park, are his gifts to New York. | 
The grounds of Trinity College, in Hartford, are 
embellished by.a gift of Mr. Bornuam,a statue 
of Bishop Browne tt, the father of his second 
wife. Mr. Bournaam was a widower at the time | 
of his death, and leaves children by both mar- 
rages. 


ALASKAN GLACIERS. 
Tae glaciers of Switzerland are pigmies com- 


pared with those of Alaska. The Muir Glacier is 
one of seven which flow into Glacier Bay. The 
boundaries of this Alaskan river of ice, at the 
point where it meets the bay, are ten miles apart. 
Between these boundaries, which are mountains, 
moves slowly the icy mass, which is constantly 
forced down by the weight of the accumula, 
tions on mountains far above—mountains ly 
in the regions of perpetual cold. The measured 
flow of these icy streams has been going on for cen- 
‘turies, and their ceaseless movement has worn the 
rocky gorges in which they run wider and deeper. 
Great bowlders which their force has broken off, 
rocks which they have crushed into small pieces 
or pulverized, and all manner of débris ride upon 
their surface and darken it, so that the line of 
their flow is strongly marked amid the surround- 
ing stretches of driven snow. The Muir Glacier 
and the other great glaciers of Alaska are hun- 
dreds of feet in depth. As they pass down be- 
yond the region of perpetual cold they feel the 
influence of a higher temperature. Water runs 
from them into crevices and caverns, and flows 
under the glaciers, accumulating until it reaches 
to the :magmitude of rivers, which discharge 
themselves in boiling and muddy mass into the 
sea. The sea-water is frequently discolored for 
miles by the inflowing of these subterranean 
streams. 


CHARLES W. McCUNE. 


Mer. McCune, who has been since the death of 
Mr. Joseph Warren, in 1876, the head of the 
Courier Company in Buffalo, and the responsible 
director of the two journals, the Courier and the 
Republic, published by that company, died in Buf- 
falo, March 14, at the age of fifty-three. He be- 
gan his business life in New York as a clerk for 
A. T. Stewart in 1847. In 1874 he went to Buf- 
falo to become tie manager of the Courier Com- 


his widow is the bride of a few months. 

During Mr. McCcne’s administration the Cou- 
rier has fully maintained the standing for ability, 
dignity, and fairness which it won under the con- 
duct of Mr. Warrex. It has probably been more 
effective than any other single agency, except 
that of Mr. CLEVELAND’s own character, in secur- 
ing his elevation to the Presidency, constituting 
itself as it did his special champion in the can- 
wass for the Democratic nomination to the Gov- 
ernofship of New York in 1882. 

Mr. McCcne was not technically a journalist, 
since he neither wrote nor in detail edited the 
newspapers which he controlled. The spirit in 
which he exercised his control was described 
by Mr. O'Connor, the managing editor of the 
Comrier, at a meeting of the employés of the 
Courier Company, held to take action upon Mr. 
McCcune’s death, as follows: “In my own re- 


lations with Mr. McCcxe as a newspaper man 


HARPER'S WEERLY. 


I can say frankly I never knew an individual who 
had so great a share of that conirolling power 
over public opinion which is given to the owner 
of a newspaper, who was so conscientious in the 
use of it. In all my connection with him he has 
never asked me to give expression to his per- 
sonal pique, or to seek to forward his personal 
interest, in the columns of the Couriér. He al- 
ways aimed to make the paper the organ of the 
public, the servant of good causes, and the agent 
in noble achievements. If in the course of busi- 
ness or in the course of political contests there 
was any occasion upon which he himself was 
brouglit before the public, he never required the 
Courier to come forward and take a share in the 
attack and defense merely because he was con- 
cerned in it. If a man was brought before the 
community in any way who had been to him mean 
and malicious—and there were men who at dif- 
ferent times were unjustly and senselessly hostile 
to him—he never~required the Courier to treat 
such a person as his private enemy, but always 
to consider him from the public stand-point, and 
with a view to public interests; To be fair and 
just, and let the consequences be what they mighit, 
was the commission under whith the Courier al- 
ways sailed.” ' 


SENATOR GARLAND'S SUCCESSOR. 


Mr. Gartanp’s successor in the Arkansas Sen- 
atorship is Mr. Jawes H. Berry, who was elected 
by the Legislature of that State on the fifth joint 
ballot, receiving 72 votes to 17 for his chief com- 
petitor, Mr. Newton, 62 votes being necessary to 
a choice. The new Senator is an ex-Confederate 
soldier who lost a leg at the battle of Corinth, 
Mississippi, and found himself at the close of the 
war without financial resources. Fértune, how- 
ever, smiled upon resolution and ability, eyen 
when fate seemed to be dead against them; and 
the next year Mr. Beary was sent by his fellow- 
citizens to-the State Senate, where, aftér two re- 
elections, he was made Speaker of the A’sembly. 
In politics he has long been considered a saga- 
cious adviser, with excellent administrative and 
executive gifts; and three years ago, when he 
became Governor of Arkansas, his popular ma- 
jority was not far from 30,000. He may justly 
adupt the language of his predecessor, Mr. Gar- 
Lanp: “I was placed in the Senate by a most 
singular indorsement of our people. The field is 
large, broad, and an honorable one too. As Gov- 
ernor of Arkansas I had to pass through some 


of the very matters that will beset Mr. Cirve-— 


Lanp, and [ know where some of the sn and 
clouds are. The almost oneness with which I 
have been indorsed is quite touching to me, and 
is a treasure at least to be kept and valued.” 


THE SNAKE-CHARMER OF 
TANGIER. 


As special artist of Harper's ty in north- 
ern Africa, Mr. J. W. ALExanper, the well-known 
painter, has reproduced a piqugnt and instructive 
reminiscence of the market-place in Tangier. 


| The snake-charmer is really io charmer at all, 


nor do the people consider him as such; all the 
fangs of the reptiles have been removed before 
the show begins, and the whole thing is a farce, 
so far as concerns any special influence oyer 
poisonous serpents. Nevertheless, he tries hard 
not to be bitten, and when Mr. ALEXANDER saw 
him the effort had not been successful. One of 
the beasts had fastened its teeth into his arm, 
and as the blood coursed down there Was cdnsid- 
erable wincing. Presently the snake wound it- 
self again around the charmer’s arm, and 8tuck its 
tongue out at him. He touched the tongue with 
his own, but held the reptile’s head so far away 
that it could not injure him by darting. 


Meanwhile the charmer chants in monotonous | 


strains, keeping his long, semi-transparent whit® 
scarf moving about him, and acting as if life de- 
pended upon his skill in thwarting the malign 
designs of the snakes. The musicians in front 
of him beat their tambourines and thrum their 
long fiddles of dried skin, and the stolid specta- 
tors, some of them women with faces half cover- 
ed, the rest men of various sorts—drabs, Turks, 
Jews, and full-blooded n —toss into a tam- 
bourine their contributions of bronze coins, two 
handfuls of which are equal in value to an Amer- 
ican ten-cent piece. A story-teller succeeds the 
charmer, and then comes another charmer. The 
lazy crowd, whose means of subsistence are past 
finding out, have nothing to do but sit and see 
and listen. 

Sometimes a fight occurs in the ranks, but the 
crowd always sides with the victors. Our artist 
and his friend were beset on one occasion by an 
insolent fellow, who shoved himself between them 
and against them, much to the amusement of the 
by-standers. The two Americans, however, pick- 
ed him up and threw him over the heads of the 
people upon some snakes that were lying beyond. 
He yelled as if frightened to death, and the crow: 
pelted him while he ran down-hill and made hi- 
escape. 

It was in this very market-place that Fortuny 
found some of his most interesting subjects; anc 
the trees near by often afforded grateful shade to 
poor Reenavtt, who loved them. Mr. ALExan. 
per has caught the spirit of the scene as an art- 
ist feels it, and although he travelled many miles 
through the adjoining territory, it was in the mar. 
ket-place of Tangier that both he and Forruny 
discpvered the most characteristic features of 
North African life. His fine studio in New York 
city abounds in sonvenirs of that eventfd! journey 
—tambourines, fiddles, fezes, trousers a yard and 
a half wide, reddish-orange rubea of Jews, white 
outer garments of Moliamme@ans. His ofl-por- 
traits show an admirable sense of color and a 
subtle draughtsmansbip. 


HORSFORD’S ACTD PHOSPHATE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Imrrations and counterfeits have again 


Be wure that the word “* p's” is on the wrap- 
per. None are genuine without it.—{ Adv.) 


COUNTERFEITING A VALUABLE ARTICLE. 

Tux publisher of the Madison County Record writes 
from Hanteville, Ark., ae to the effect of Brown's Iron 
Bitters on his wife. Mr. Dangherty wife 
hax been using the Bitters for sume months; the ef- 
fect in her case is remarkable.” He also writes that 
owing to counterfeits aud imitations, it was difficult 
to get the uine article. That difficuity has now 
veen remedied ; imitators have been exposed aud put 
to flight. ‘There, as elsewhere, Brown’s Iron Bitters 
can be had of all the respectable druggists at a dollar 
a bottle.—[{ Adv.) 


A STRONG ENDOWMENT 

Ie conferred u that magnificent institution, the 
human «ystem, by Dr. Pierce's “Golden Meilical Dis- 
covery,” that fortifies it agninat the encroachments of 
disease. Jt is the great blood purifier and alterative, and 
as g remedy for consumption, bronchitis, and all d 
enres of a wasting nature, ite influence is rapid, effica- 
cious, and permanent. Sold everywhere.—({Adv.) 


é 
A COUGH, COLD, OR SORE THROAT 
not BK 
** Brown's Bronchial Tvoches ” are a simple remedy, and 
will give immediate relief. They are of _ service 
in subduing Hoarseness. Only in bozes, —{Adv.]} 


A “trial package” of Bilioueine will be sent by mail 
to any address npon receipt of a two-cent post 
stamp. Biliousive je a sure cure for Dyspepsia, Head- 
athe, Coustipation, Indigestion, Heartburn, Sour 
Stomach, Liver Complaint, and Malaria. Sxow & 
Providence, K. I.—{Ade.) 


ig 
THE PEOPLES WORLD-WIDE VERDICT. 
Buunett’s Coooatn® has been sold in every civilized 
country, and the public have rendered the verdict that 
it is the cheapest and beat Hair Dressing in the world. 
Buenert’s Fiavoniwo Exreacts are invariably ac- 
knowledged the purest and best.—[{A dv. ] 


Anoostora Brirrees is a word all over 
the world. For over 50 years it has advertised itself 
by its merite. It ia now advertised to warn the public 
against counterfeite. The genuine article is manu- 
factared by Dr. J. G. B. Sinexet & Sons.—{Adv.} 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mas. Winstow's Sooruine Syaur should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 5c. a bottle.—[ Adv.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GCLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


Breaktast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil hasbeen removed It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It ie delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
: well gs for persons in health. 
~ Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


& Dorchester, Mass. 


S.CLARKS 

ALLE NEWARK NEW 

SOLD RETAIL AT ALL DRUG STORES. 

They Stand at the Head! 
THE BEST SHOES 


For Gentlemen's wear, in the World, for the money, 


STACY, ADAMS & Co. 


your dealer for dams - Bhoe. 
These goods are made of thabeoe French and Do- 
sewed, in CONGRESS, BUTTON and LAGE 
Be n 

EVERY PAIR WARRANTED. 

aranteed everyone that wears the Stacy, Adams & 


If these goods are not kept in stock r dealer, 
send your address to STACY, ADAMS 
98 Sammer Street, Boston, Mass. 


‘WOOD MFG-G. 
EAST IBY sTREETs PEW “YOR 


th our ustra nnnal, mailed for 
4 cts. in Stampa CENA CARD CO., Box 2724, N.Y. 


GRILLO 


VOLUME XXIX., NO. 1475, 


Be Warned 


in time. Kidney diseases may be prevented 
by purifying, renewing, and invigorating 
the blood with A yer’s Sarsaparilla. When, 
through debility, the action of the kidneys 
is perverted, these organs rob the blood of 
its needed constituent, albumen, which is 
passed off in the urine, while worn out 
matter, which they should carry off from 
the blood, is allowed to remain. By the 
use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilia, the kidneys 
are restored to proper action, and Albu- 
minuria, or 


Bright’s Disease 

is prevented. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla also 
prevents inflammation of the kidneys, and 
other disorders of these organs. Mrs. Jas. 
W. Weld, Forest Hill st., Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., writes: “I have had a complica- 
tion of diseases, but my greatest trouble 
has been with my kidneys. Four bottles 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla made me feel like 
& new person; as well and strong as 
ever.” W. M. McDonald, 46 Summer st., 
Boston, Mass., had been troubled for years 
with Kidney Complaint. By the use of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, he not only 


Prevented 


the disease from assuming a fatal form, 
but was restored to perfect health. John 
McLellan, cor. Bridge and Third sts., 
Lowell, Mass., writes: “For eeveral years 
I suffered from Dyspepsia and Kidney 
Complaint, the latter being so severe at 
times that I could scarcely attend to my 
work. My appetite was poor, and I was 
_ much emaciated; but by using 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


my appetite and digestion improved, and 
my health has been perfectly restored.” 


Sold by all Druggists. 
Price $1; Six bottles, $5. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
Mass., U.S. A. 


Famous English Cestard Powder — 


The Produces 
DELICIOUS CUSTARD WITHOUT EGGS, at HALF 
THE COST AND TROUBLE. 

cents, ficient 3 
A GREAT 
LUXURY. 


' Sold in Boxea at 18 
sufficient for pints. 


Inventors and Manufa Auraep Bian Sons, 
Birmingham, Bagland. "’Sold by all Grocers. 


PASTRY‘ EVANS & SHOWELL, Philadelphia, Pa., 

and & 21 Park N. Y., Sole Ag’te for U.5.A.. 
SWEETS? will Mail Free, on receipt of address, “ Pas- 
Mailed try & Sweers,” a little work containing 
Practical Hints & Original Recipes for Tasty 


Eree. Fee. : Dishes for the Dinner and Supper table. 


Pranc’s Easter Carbs. 
EASTER SATIN ART PRINTS. 


For Sale by all Dealers. 


BREECH-LOADE 


Guaranteed Steel Barrels, Side 
Lever Action, Bar (Front Action) 
sbooter 


ly $16. Our Famous Number 21, 


of Guns, Knives, Watches. 
P. POWELL & SON, 180 Main St., Cincinnati, 0. 


Universally prescribed by the Ity. 


by Faco 
A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipatio 
of appetite, bile, h 


loss 
ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 


bv G 
Paria. 


$7, rue Rambatean, 

Sold by all Dragzgiets. 
TAMAR, unlike pills and the 
neval purgatives, is agreea- 
bie to take, and never prodaces irritation nor inter- 
feres witli business ur pleasure. 
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| CIViL SERVICE = 


Dont Jump FROM 
THE FRYING PAN INTO === 


REAL 


REFORM 


JHE FIRES 


EF FoRTIN 
CH 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


“President Cleveland 


INSPECLING THE KITCHEN. 
is going to retain the old White House cook.”— News. 


FINE LINEN 
Writing Papers. 


Ir you want A Boox mang, 

YOU WANT A MADE, 

you WANT A CasH Book MADE, 

F YOU WANT A LEDGER MADE, 

IF you WANT A RECORD MADE, 

F you Want A Cugeck Book MADR, 

F YoU WANT A SALES Kook MADE, 

F YOU WANT PAPER For CORRESPONDENCE, 
Ir you want Parser ror Latrex Heaps, 
Ir you WANT Parser ror Note Heaps, 

F YOU WANT Paver For Bitt Heaps, 

Ir yOu WritTinc Parger FOR ANY PURPOSE, 


ASK YOUR STATIONER OR PRINTER 


For “LINEN’’ PAPEK MADE BY 


CRANE BROTHERS, 


WESTFIELD, MASS., 


AND TAKE NO OTHER. 

Usep BY ALL STATIONERS. 
Usgp sy ALL Booxsinpers. 
Usep sy ALL LITHOGRAPHERS. 
Usev By ALL PrRinTErs. 

So_p BY ALL Paper DEALERs. 

It has received the HIGHEST AWARD at four 
Wor p's Fairs, and is recommended by all using it. Our 
papers may be known by the Japanese Cranes, which are 
our trade-mark, and are in water-mark in each sheet. 
Send for sample books. __ 


CAUTION !—Some dealers recommend inferior 
goods in order to make a larger profit. Thie is the 
original $3 Shoe. Beware of imitations which ac- 
knowledge their own inferiority by attempting to build 
upon the reputation of the original. ou cannot 
be sure of getting the genuine article unless yon are 
careful to examine and eee that this stamp appears 
plainly on the soles: 


JAMES MEANS 
SHOE. 


This Shoe for Gentlemen ie made 
of Finest Tannery Calf Skin, stitched 
with heavy Silk Machine Twist, and 
is unequalled in my Com- 
nn and Ap ce. It is made 

nm various widthe to fit any 
foot. It is made with cither 
broad or narrow toes. 

Made in styles shown 


The qual- 
ity ofthis 
Shoe hes won for it so high a place in public estima- 
tion that it stands to-day absolutely without a rival. 
Wherever you live, this Shoe is within your reach. 
Ask your dealer for it,.and if be cannot supply you 
with a good fit, send your address on postal card to 


JAMES MEANS & CO., 42 Lincoin St., Boston, Mass. 


THE COMPLEXION MASK. 
(Patentep Sepr. 4, 1877.) 

By the Parfumerie Monte Christo, of 

world-wide reputation, cures all blem- 

ishes, effaces unsightly wrinkles, and 

gives the face a fresh and youthful ap- 

rance. Endorsed and recommended 

the most eminent physicians. Price 

$2.00, complete. Money refunded if it fails to do the 

tane. L. SHAW, 54 West 14th Street, near 
Macy’s, only depot, New York. 


‘To Embroider 
CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Brarxerp & Arwetrona's factory ends, called 
Waste Em , cents will buy one ounc 
which would cost 


and beautiful colors. Designs fur 100 styles of Crazy 
Stitches enclosed in each package. nd 40 cents in 
or postal note to THE BRAINERD & 

RONG CO., 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


lar in Skeins. All good sik” 


SELF-ACTING 
Parlor and Garden 


FOUNTAINS, 


with Aquarium and 


FLOWER STANDS. 


Greatest Novelty ont. 
Every Fountain is war- 
ranted. Agents wanted 


catalogue. Also, largest 
aseortinent, wholesale 
and retail, in Piano 
Stools, Piano Covers 
‘and Scarfs, Lambre- 
Mantel buarda, 

ortiéres, ail Fancy Dec- 
== Orations, Art Enrbroid- 
eries, Plage and Banners. 


Art Embroidery Bazar, 
SE 103 East 14th St., N. Y. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 

OF MEAT. Finest and cheapest Meat Flavoring 

Stock for Soups, Made Dishes, and Sauces, 
Annual Sale, 8,000,000 jars 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. An invalnable tonic. “Ie a snuccexs 
and a boon for which nations shoul! {cel grate- 
ful.”—See Medical Press,” ‘‘ Lancet,” &c. 
Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Bine Ink across the Label. The 
title **Baron Liebig” and photograph having 
been largely used by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuinenese. 


LIEBIG EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. Ta be had of all Storekeepers.Grocers, 
and Chemiars. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO.,9 Fencharch 
Avenae, London, England. 
Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
KS P SMITH, ACKER, MERKA LL, & CONDI'T, 
MoKESSON & ROBBINS. THURBER, WLUYLAND, & 
CO., FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & Cu., W, H. SCHIEF- 


(uticura 


A 
POSITIVE CURE 


7}CZEMA, or Salt-Rhenm, with ite agonizing itch- 

4 ing and burning, instantly relieved by a warm 
bath with Curtovuga Soar and a single application of 
Cottovura, the t Skin Cure. 

This repeated daily, with two or three doses of Cu- 
Keso.vent, the New Blood Purifier, to keep 
the blood cool, the perspiration pure and ——e 
the bowels open, the liver. kidneys active, will 
speedily cure Eczema, Tetter, Ringworm, Psoriasis, 
Lichen, Praritus, Scald Head, Dandruff, and every 
species of Itching, Scaly, and Pimply Humors of the 
Skin and Scalp, with of Hair, when the best 
physicians and all known remedies fail. 

Cutitourna Remevies are ‘absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers 

d everywhere. ‘uticura, 50 cents; 
25 cents; Kesolvent, $1. Prepared by 

Porree Deve anp Cu., Boston, Mass. 

8@ Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


~The New Bracket Wardrobe. 


Holds 15 made of polished hardwood; metal 
eastings finixhed in oid-gold bronze ; brass trimmings ; 
weight 53¢ reveed anywhere. Price $2. Cir- 
cular free. T BROADWAY M’P’G CO., . 


202 Broapway, New Youx. 


to sell our Rubber St Free catalogne 
IT PAYS Scents. Folambe & Co., Cleveland. 0. 


Send for. 


IN OFFICES 

DURING OFFICE 
HOURS 


“ANOTHER CIVIL-SERVICE OUTRAGE.” 


Less Smoke and More Fire. 


DOCTEUR PIERRE’S 


(OF THE PARIS FACULTY 
OF MEDICINE) 


Hygienical 


SOLD 
EVERY WHERE. 


8 Place de 1’Opera, Paris. 
New York, Wholesale, 42 Murray Street. 
Invaluable for the Freshness and 


Beauty of the Complexion 
and the Skin. 


@ Rue de la Paix, 
PARIS. 


RICE POWDER 
PREPARED WITH BISMUTH. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES! 


KYO 


ridin ehicle made. 
Rides as easy with one per- 
s0n as withtwo The Springs 
leng.hen andshorten according tothe weight the 
carty. Equally wcll adapted to rough eountry 
roads and fine drives of cities. Manufacta 
Carri Builders 


ta all the leadi 
it Tim 


70 EUROPE STUDY TRAVEL. 


Several young ladies may secure the highest advan- 
Tages of a year “abroad” with an American profersor's 
family. For ocean tte and ‘other details, address 
promptly PROF. W. BH. YOUNG, Carisruhe, 


4. lvceliie. Use cosen bDarrels by ex 


rite for agents’ prices at once, for thi« will not 
. Address, L. N, FOLLETT, 11 Varick st., New York, 


CHEAPEST PRINTING PRESS Woke 


6c. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT 


_ Our Spring Importation of Decoration and 
Upholstery Fabrics far excels any previous 
season in extent, variety, and richuess of 
design and material for 


FURNITURE COVERINGS WINDOW 
and PORTIERE DRAPERIES, 8. 


An early inspection by those about 
making their spring selections will prove 
advantageous. 


° 


EIGHTH SEASON. The 
most enjoyable and economi- 


Broadway A 19th st. 
EUROPE 


money than in ANY Tour 
and Hotels fi 

Palatial, Fast, Ne j 
Send for circular—free. E. TOURJEE, Boston. 


OMETHING fer the Thin-Faced 

and Thin-Necked. — For 50c. I will 
mail to you a code of rules whereby 
any one can quickly develop the mus- 
cles of the cheeks and make them 
look plump and rosy, and also fill out 
the neck. Mention Harper's Weekly. 
Prof. D. L. Dowp, Home School for 
Physical Culture, 19 EF. 14th St., N.Y. 


Per Yeart 


Tra 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE,..... OO 
HARPER’S WKEKLY...... & 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG 2 
HARPER’S FRANKIELIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
One Year (62 Nombers)........-..-.--e0ee. 10 

Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States — i 

or Canada. 


HARPER’S FPRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekiy publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10.10 % cents per number. Ful! list of 

Harper's Franklin Square lAbrary wii| ve furni=bed 
gratuitously on application to Hagrer & Beorurns. 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loes. Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 

@@ HARPER’S CATALOGUE, of between three 


and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Teu 
Ceuts in Postage Stamps. | 
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offered. A new 
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